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In treating of the English hnmorists of the past age, 
it is of the men and of their lives, rather than of their 
books, that I ask permission to speak to you ; and in 
doing so, you are aware that I cannot hope to enter- 
tain you with a merely humorous or facetious story. 
Harlequin without his mask is known to present a 
very sober countenance, and was himself, the story 
goes, the melancholy patient whom the Doctor advised 
to go and see Harlequin^ — a man full of cares and 
perplexities like the rest of us, whose Self must 
always be serious to him, under whatever mask or 
disguise or uniform he presents it to the public. And 
as all of you here must needs be grave when you 
think of your own past and present, you will not look 
to find, in the histories of those whose lives and feel- 
ings I am going to try and describe to you, a story 
that is otherwise than serious, and often very sad. 
If Humor only meant laughter, you would scarcely 
feel more interest about humorous writers than about 

^ The anecdote if freqnentlj tc^ of our performer Rich. 
VOL. Tin. — 1 



2 ENGLISH HUMORISTS. 

the private life of poor Harlequin |iist mentioned, who 
possesses in common with these theTppwer of making 
you laugL But the men regafiing-^hose lives and 
stories your kind presenc€t*.h&]39 •shows that you have 
curiosity and sympath^;.£Cypibdl to a great number of 
our other faculties^ bfe'^idfes our mere sense of ridicule. 
The humorous vrifef- professes to awaken and direct 
your love,.youf. jgity, your kindness — your scorn for 
untruth,, pretension, imposture — your tenderness for 
the wp^J'.the poor, the oppressed, the unhappy. To 
j;h€f*l)^8t'of his means and ability he comments on 
.*. iLQ'.the ordinary actions and passions of life almost. 
*; ••/•Jle takes upon himself to be the week-day preacher, so 
to speak. Accordingly, as he finds, and speaks, and 
feels the truth best, we regard him, esteem him — 
sometimes love him. And, as his business is to mark 
other people's lives and peculiarities, we moralize 
upon Au life when he is gone — and yesterday's 
preacher becomes the text for to-day's sermon. 

Of English parents, and of a good English family 
of clergymen,* Swift was born in Dublin in 1667, 

^ He was from a younger branch of the Swifts of Yorkshire. 
His grandfather, the Rev. Thomas Swift, vicar of Goodrich, in 
Herefordshire, suffered for his lovaltv in Charles I.'s time. That 
gentleman married Elizabeth Dryden, a member of the family of 
the poet. Sir Walter Scott gives, with his characteristic minnte- 
ness in such points, the exact relationship between these famous 
men. Swift was " the son of Dr}'den's second cousin.*' Swift, too, 
was the enemy of Dryden's reputation. Witness the " Battle of 
the Books : " — " The difference was greatest among the horse," 
says he of the modems, •* where every private trooper pretended 
to the command, from Tasso and Milton to Dryden and Withers.** 
And in ** Poetry, a Rhapsody," he advises the poetaster to — 

" Read all the Prefaces of Dryden, 
For these our critics much confide in, 
Though merely writ, at first for filling. 
To raise the volume's price a shilling." 
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seven months after the death of his father, who had 
come to practise there as a lawyer. The boy went to 
school at Kilkenny, and afterwards to Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he got a degree with difficulty, and 
was wild, and witty, and poor. In 1688, by the 
recommendation of his mother, Swift was received 
into the family of Sir William Temple, who had ^ 
known Mrs. Swift in Ireland. He left his patron in 
1694, and the next year took orders in Dublin. But 
he threw up the small Irish preferment which he got 
and returned to Temple, in whose family he remained 
until Sir William's death in 1699. His hopes of ad- 
vancement in England failing, Swift returned to Ire- 
land, and took the living of Laracor. Hither he 
invited Hester Johnson,* Temple's natural daughter, 
with whom he had contracted a tender friendship, 
while they were both dependants of Temple's. And 
with an occasional visit to England, Swift now passed 
nine years at home. 

In 1709 he came to England and, with a brief visit 
to Ireland, during which he took possession of his 
deanery of St. Patrick, he now passed five years in 
England, taking the most distinguished part in the *^ 
political transactions which terminated with the death 
of Queen Anne. After her death, his party disgraced, 
and his hopes of ambition over. Swift returned to 
Dublin, where he remained twelve years. In this 
time he wrote the famous "Drapier's Letters" and 
« Gulliver's Travels." He married Hester Johnson, v 

" CouBin Swift, yon wOl never be a poet," was the phrase of Dry- 
den to his kinsman, which remained alive in a memory tenacious 
of snch matters. 

1 " Miss Hetty " she was called in the family — where her 
face, and her dress, and Sir William's treatment of her, all made 
the real fact about her birth plain enough. Sir William left her a 
thousand pounds. 
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of poets, receives the famous Irishman, and takes off 
his hat to him with a bow of surly recognition, scans 
him from head to foot, and passes over to the other 
side of the street Dr. Wilde of Dublin,^ who has 
written a most interesting volume on the closing 
years of Swift's life, calls Johnson 'Hhe most malig- 
nant of his biographers : " it is not easy for an Eng- 
lish critic to please Irishmen — perhaps to try and 
please them. And yet Johnson truly admires Swift : 
Johnson does not qiuurel with Swift's change of poli- 
tics, or doubt his sincerity of religion: about the 
famous Stella and Vanessa controversy the Doctor 
does not bear very hardly on Swift. But he could 
not give the Dean that honest hand of his ; the stout 
old man puts it into his breast, and moves off from 
him.* 

pawed on him by his father, who left his library away from him. 
It is to be feared that the ink he used to wash oat that stain only 
made it look bigger. He had, however, known Swift, and cor- 
responded with people who knew him. His work (which appeared 
in 1751) provoked a good deal of controversy, calling out, among 
other brochure$f the interesting '* Observations on Lord Orrery's 
'Remarks,' " etc, of Dr. Delany. 

1 Dr. Wilde's book was written on the occasion of the remains 
of Swift and Stella being brought to the light of day — a thing 
which happened in 1835, when certain works going on in St. 
Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, afforded an opportunity of their be- 
ing examined. One hears with surprise of these skulls " going 
the rounds " of houses, and being niade the objects of dilettanie 
curiosity. The larynx of Swift was actually carried off ! Phrenol- 
ogists had a low opinion of his intellect from the observations they 
took. 

Dr. Wilde traces the symptoms of iU health in Swift, as detailed 
in his writings from time to time. He observes, likewise, that the 
skull gave evidence of " diseased action " of the brain during life 
— such as would be produced by an increasing tendency to " cere- 
bral congestion." 

* " He [Or. Johnson] seemed to mo to have an unaccountable 
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Would we have liked to live with him ? That is 
a question which in dealing with these people's 
works, and thinking of their lives and 
every reader of biographies must put to 
Would you have liked to be a friend of the great 
Dean ? I should like to have been Shakspeare's shoe- 
black — just to have lived in his house, just to have 
worshipped him — to have run on his errands, and 
seen that sweet serene face. I should like, as a young 
man, to have lived on Fielding's staircase in the 
Temple, and after helping him up to bed perhaps, 
and opening his door with his latch-key, to have 
shaken hands with him in the morning, and heard 
him talk and crack jokes over his breakfast and his 
mug of small beer. Who would not give something 
to pass a night at the club with Johnson, and Crold* 
smith, and James * Boswell, Esq., of Auchinleck ? 
The charm of Addison's companionship and conversa- 
tion has passed to us by fond tradition — but Swift ? 
If you had been his inferior in parts (and that, with a 
great respect for all persons present, I fear is only 
very likely), his equal in mere social station, he 
would have bullied, scorned, and insulted you; if, 
undeterred by his great reputation, you had met him 
like a man, he would have quailed before you,^ and 

prejudice against S^nft ; for I once took the liberty to ask him if 
Swift had personally offended him, and he told me he had not." — 
Bos well's Tour to the Hebrides. 

1 Few men, to be sure, dared this experiment, bat yet their 
success wa8 encouraging. One gentleman made a point of asking 
the Dean whether his uncle Godwin had not given him his educa- 
tion. Swift, who hated that subject cordially, and, indeed, cared 
little for his kindred, said, sternly, " Yes ; he gave me the educa- 
tion of a dog." *' Then, sir," cried the other, striking his fist on 
the table, " yon have not the gratitude of a dog! " 

Other occasions there were when a bold face gave the Dean 
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Could there be a greater candor ? It is an outlaw 
who says, ** These are my brains ; with these I '11 win 
titles and compete with fortune. These are my bul- 
lets; these I'll turn into gold;" and he hears the 
sound of coaches and six, takes the road like Mac- 
heath, and makes society stand and deliver. They 
are all on their knees before him. Down go my lord 
bishop's apron, and his Grace's blue ribbon, and my 
lady's brocade petticoat in the mud. He eases the one 
of a living, the other of a patent place, the third of a 
little snug post about the Court, and gives them over 
to followers of his own. The great prize has not 
come yet. The coach with the mitre and crosier in 
it, which he intends to have for his share, has been 
delayed on the way from St James's ; and he waits 
and waits until nightfall, when his runners come and 
tell him that the coach has taken a different road, 
and escaped him. So hevfires his pistols into the air 
with a curse, and rides away into his own country.* 

their names to my man, never to let them see me." — Journal to 
Stella, 

The foUowing corioas paragraph illnstrates the life of a 
courtier : — 

*' Did I ever teU voa that the Lord Treasurer hears ill with the 
left ear, just as I do? ... I dare not tell him that I am bo, for 
/ear he should think that I counterfeited to make my court !**^~ 
Journal to Stella, 

^ The war of pamphlets was carried on fiercely on one side and 
the other : and the Whig attacks made the Ministry Swift served 
Tery sore. Bolingbroke laid hold of several of the Opposition 
pamphleteers, and bewails their " factitioosness " in the following 
letter: — 

BOLINOBBOKB TO THS EABL OF STRAFFORD. 

Wbitxhall, July 23rd, 1712. 

" It is a melancholy consideration that the laws of oor country 
are too weak to punish effectually those factitious scribblers, who 
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y Swift's seems to me to be as good a name to point 
a moral or adorn a tale of ambition^ as any hero's that 

presame to blacken the brightest characters, and to give eren scur- 
rilous language to those who are in the first degrees of honor. 
This, my lord, among others, is a symptom of the decayed condi- 
tion of our Government, and serves to show how fatally we mistake 
licentiousness for liberty. All I could do was to take up Hart, the 
printer, to send him to Newgate, and to bind him over upon bail 
to be prosecuted ; this I have done ; and if I can arrive at legal 
proof against the author, Ridpath, he shall have the same 
treatment" 

Swift was not behind his illustrious friend in this virtuous in- 
dignation. In the history of the four last years of the Queen, the 
Dean speaks in the most edifying manner of the licentiousness of 
the press and the abusive language of the other party : — 

" It must be acknowledged that the bad practices of printers 
have been such as to deserve the severest animadversion from the 
public. . . . The adverse party, full of rage and leisure since their 
foil, and unanimous in their cause, employ a set of writers by sub- 
scription, who are well versed in all the topics of defamation, and 
have a style and genius levelled to the generality of their readers. 
. . . However, the mischiefs of the press were too exorbitant to be 
cured by such a remedy as a tax upon small papers, and a bill for 
a much more effectual regulation of it was brought into the House 
of Commons, but so late in the session that there was no time to 
pass it, for there always appeared an unwillingness to cramp over- 
much the liberty of the press/' 

But to a clause in the proposed bill, that the names of authors 
should be set to every printed book, pamphlet or paper, his Rever- 
ence objects altogether ; for, says he, " besides the objection to this 
clause from the practice of pious men, who, in publishing excel- 
lent writings for the service of religion, have chosen, out of an 
humble Christian spirit, to conceal their names, it is certain that all 
persons of true genius or knowledge have an invincible modesty 
and suspicion of themselves upon first sending their thoughts into 
the world." 

This " invincible modesty " was no doubt the sole reason which 
induced the Dean to keep the secret of the *' Drapier's Letters " 
and a hundred humble Christian works of which he was the author. 
As for the Opposition, the Doctor was for dealing severely with 
them : he writes to Stella : — 
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ever lived and failed. But we must remember that 
the morality was lax— that other gentlemen besides 
himself took the road in his day —that public society 
was in a strange disordered condition, and the State 
was ravaged by other omdottierL The Boyne was 
being fought and won, and lost — the bells rung in 
William's victory, in the very same tone with which 
they would have pealed for James's. Men were loose 
upon politics, and had to shift for themselves. They, 
as well as old beliefs and institutions, had lost their 
moorings and gone adrift in the storm. As in the 
South Sea Bubble, almost everybody gambled ; as in 
the Eailway mania — not many centuries ago— almost 
every one took his unlucky share : a man of that time, 
of the vast talents and ambition of Swift, could scarce 
do otherwise than grasp at his prize, and make his 
spring at his opportunity. His bitterness, his scom^ 

JOURNAL. LBTTKB ZIX. 

LoHi>ON, March 85th, 1710-11. 
"... We have let Gniscard be baried at last, after showing 
him pickled in a trough this fortnight for twopence a piece ; and 
the fellow that showed would point to his body and saj, * See, gen- 
tlemen, this is the wound that was given him by his Grace the 
Duke of Ormond ; ' and, * This is the wound/ &c. ; and then the 
show was over, and another set of rabble came in. T is hard that 
our laws would not suffer us to hang his body in chains, because 
he was not tried ; and in the eye of the law every man is innocent 
till then. . . ." 

JOURNAL. LXITSR XXVU. 

LoKDON, July 25th, 1711. 
"I was this afternoon with Mr. Secretary at his office, and 
helped to hinder a man of his pardon, who is condemned for a 
rape. The Under Secretary was willing to save him ; but I told 
the Secretary' he could not pardon him without a favorable re|M>rt 
from the Judge; besides, he was a fiddler, and consequently a 
rogue, and deserved hanging for something else, and so he thall 
swing." 
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very sedulously during that reekless career at Dablin, 
Swift got under the roof of Sir William Temple. He 
was fond of telling in after life what quantities of 
books he devoured there, and how Eong William 
taught him to cut asparagus in the Dutch fashion. 
It was at Shene and at Moor Park, with a salary of 
twenty poxmds and a dinner at the upper servants* 
table, that this great and lonely Swift passed a ten 
years' apprenticeship — wore a cassock that was only 
not a livery — bent down a knee as proud as Lucifer's 
to supplicate my lady's good graces, or run on his 
honor's errands.^ It was here, as he was writing at 
Temple's table, or following his patron's walk, that 
he saw and heard the men who had governed the 
great world — measured himself with them, looking up 
from his silent comer, gauged their brains, weighed 
their wits, turned them, and tried them, and marked 
them. . Ah ! what platitudes he must have heard ! what 
feeble jokes ! what pompous commonplaces ! what 
small men they must have seemed xmder those enor- 
mous periwigs, to the swarthy, uncouth, silent Irish 
secretary. I wonder whether it ever struck Temple, 
that that Irishman was his master ? I suppose that 
dismal conviction did not present itself under the 
ambrosial wig, or Temple could never have lived 
with Swift. Swift sickened, rebelled, left the service 
— ate humble pie, and came back again ; and so for ten 
years went on, gathering learning, swallowing scorn, 
and submitting with a stealthy rage to his fortune. 

Temple's style is the perfection of practised and 
easy good breeding. If he does not penetrate very 

1 " Don't jon remember bow I lued to be in pain wben Sir Wil- 
liam Temple would look cold and ontef humor for three or four 
days, and I med to suspect a hundred reasons f I have plucked 
Qp mj spirits since tb«i» faith: be spoiled a i&ne gentleman.' 
'^Jovmal to Stella. 
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says, — the statesman, the ambassador no more ; but 
the philosopher, the Epicurean, the fine gentleman 
and courtier at St. James's as at Shene; where in 
place of kings and fair ladies, he pays his court to 
the Ciceronian majesty ; or walks a minuet with the 
Epic Muse; or dallies by the south wall with the 
ruddy nymph of gardens. 

Temple seems to have received and exacted a pro- 
digious deal of veneration from his household, and 
to have been coaxed, and warmed, and cuddled by the 
people round about him, as delicately as any of the 
plants which he loved. When he fell ill in 1693, 
the household was aghast at his indisposition : mild 
Dorothea his wife, the best companion of the best 
of men, — 

" Mild Dorothea, peaceful, wise, and great, 
Trembling beheld the doubtful hand of fate." 

ing; but, above all, the exemption from cares and solicitude, seem 
eqoally to favor and improve both contemplation and health, the 
enjoyment of sense and imagination, and thereby the quiet and ease 
both of the body and mind. . . . Where Paradise was, has been 
much debated, and little agreed ; but what sort of place is meant 
by it may perhaps easier be conjectured. It seems to have been a 
Persian word, since Xenophon and other Greek authors mention it 
as what was much in use and delight among the kings of those 
eastern countries. Strabo describing Jericho : ' Ibi est palmetum, 
cui immixts sunt etiam alias stirpes hortenses, locus ferax palmis 
abundans, spatio stadiorum centum, totus irriguus : ibi est Regis 
Balsami paradisus.' " — Essay on Gardens, 

In the same famous essay Temple speaks of a friend, whose con- 
duct and prudence he characteristically admires, — 

"I thought it very prudent in a gentleman of my friends in 
Staffordshire, who is a great lover of his garden, to pretend no 
higher, though his soil be good enough, than to the perfection of 
plums; and in these (by bestowing south walls upon them) he has 
very weU succeeded, which he could never have done in attempts 
upon peaches and grapes ; and a good plum i$ eertainly better than 
an ill peach.'* 

VOL. VIII. — 2 
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Isn't diat line in vbich grief is deserf::ed as pat- 
ting tli6 "*^*^^^« into A moazning liTerr. a £ne image ? 
One of the "*<*"^^« vrote it. "who did Dct like tibat 
Temple lireij nor those tventj pound wages. Can- 
not one fuiCT the nnoonth young servitor, with down- 
east eyes, books and papers in hand, following at his 
honor's heels in the garden walk; or taking his 
honoris orders as he stands by the great chair, where 
Sir William has the goaty and his feet all blistered 
with moza? When Sir William has the goat or 
scolds it most be hard work at the second table ; ^ the 

* Sliri S THOUORXB OX HX5GI5G. 
{DirectiomM to Strvamts.) 

** To grow old in the ofllee of a footman is the hiehc^ of aU 
iodignitiet; therefore, when joa find jears coming on without 
hopef of a place at court, a command in the armv, a raccesBion to 
the ftewardahip, an emplojment in the revenoe (which two last 
joa cannot obtain without reading and writinfi:). or mnning away 
with joor master's niece or daughter, I directlj adrise von to go 
npon the^road, which is the only poet of honor left yon : there too 
will meet many of yoor old comrades, and live a short life and a 
merry one, and make a figure at jour exit, wherein I will gire von 
some instmctions. 

"The last adrioe I give yon relates to your behavior when yon 
are going to be hanged : which, either for robbing your master, for 
honsebreaidng, or^oing npon the highway, or in a drunken quarrel 
by kifliuf the first man you meet, may very probably be your lot, 
and is owing to one of these three quiUities : either a love of good- 
fellowship, a generosity of mind, or too much vivacity of spirits. 
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Irish secretary owned as much afterwards : and when 
he came to dinner^ how he must hare lashed and 
growled and torn the household with his gibes and 
soom! 

What would the steward say about the pride of 
them Irish schoUards — and this one had got no great 
credit even at his Irish oollegCy if the truth were 
known — and what a contempt his ExoeUeney's own 
gentleman mnst hare had for Parson Teague from 
Dublin. (The ralets and chaplains were always at 
war. It is hard to say which Swift thought the more 
contemptible.) And what must hare been the sad- 
nesSy the sadness and terror, of the housekeepers 
little daughter with the curling black ringlets and the 
sweet smiling face, when the secretaiy who teaches 
her to read and write, and whom she lores and rer* 
erences above all things — above mother, above mild 
Dorothea, above that tremendous Sir William in his 
square toes and periwig — when Mr. Sur{ft oom^ 

T<iBr good belnrior on tfaii srticle will copee i a toot -vrbole cai»- 
smnztT : denj the fact with iS •olenmxtr of imprecations : a hnxk- 
dred o€ jonr brethren. If l^ier can be admxtied. wIH suend about 
ti^e bar, and be readr vpoo demand to gire jod a cbaracter before 
the CoDTt ; kc Dothhi^ iverail an tob to confe«, but the yronuw^ 
oi a pardon for diaoareriii^ ronr eoonzadet : but I 6appc«e aJl tliis 
to be in rain ; for if ron escape now, ronr fate wHl be tbe same 
another dar. Get a fspeecb to be wncten br tbe best aatbor of 
Kewpate : eome of ronr kind wencbes wiD provide jyn fiitb a bol- 
land shirt and white cap, crowned with a crimMixi or iilack ribbon : 
take Icere cbeerfnlhr of aD ronr fnendi in Kew^te : moiLot tbe 
cart with ootxtage ; fall on ronr knees ; lift np jonr ejee : bold a 
book in ronr hands, altbon^ ron cannot read a word . desj tbe 
fact at tbe ^^ows! kiv and forgire tbe hancrniac. aiid so fare- 
well ; TOO shall be binied in pomp at tbe cbarpe of the f ratemitr ; 
the mrgeon lAtall not tondi a limb of jon ; and ronr fame shall 
coDtinne xnatal a aurmwf of eqnal renown ancoeedf in joof 
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1 tajni^ v^ lOifr izxss-<haaib«f ~ic Ccmrs^ ^ ^'^^^ b^oce 
pnjr^n. Dc Sirt± Tia "hst gczuTioaL 3uin. i^f alk azid 
Icsi^ieii. He -ru aoi'mnr.r "viat Tjor it trrmn to 
tyaJL ^: ^ snxner. ±£ Z*nkB •}£ t'Tmnti.?; ^ get 
4 pl^':>; ft:;7 & 'TlergTrran He ttu ^tgdilkw Mr. 
Tli'^nli ztj xiiierair-* Trtci 3lj Lcri T7e;uizz«r. tibat 
L^ $Li:rLli occani % aalrLrr .:<d £:!l» ^er annmi js mem- 
ber of tlr Fr- g-'T-<ri .:c::ir*!h. az &:c%r£;uii. He saopped 
F- G-sTTJie, E*i^ gciM ia. w riw ^^zeea TisL cae red 
bag, azd :«3ld h'TH alociL ne 2jd aumith-^g o? sir to 
him froni mj Lc-ri Ti^asui^r. He ^ck oa- bis gold 
watch, aad telling the rime of «iij. wmpLkined thas it 
was Ti^rr late. A zentlemiLi said he w::hs too fast. 
* How can I help it,* sajs the I>>!tor. • if the coop- 
tiers give me a watch that woa*t g«} ri^riit ? * Then he 
instructed a ronng nobleman, that the best poet in 
England was >£r. Pope (a Fipist\ who had begun a 

thiU in mj life mlreadj" {mdanitu; Sir VTiiliam TVwzwJ etc. ccc-^ 
Journal fo S^^lla, 

** I am thinking what a reneraiioQ we used to hare f.j.f Sir Wil- 
liam Temple because he might have been Secrecary of Scate at 
fifty ; and here i« a joung fellow hanilr thirtj in that emploriaent.'' 
— 'ihid. 

" Tlie Secretarv i« aj ea«v with me as Mr. Addison was. I have 
often thoiij;ht what a splutter Sir William Temple makes aboat 
l>eiug S^-cretary of State" — Ihid. 

" Lord Treasurer has had an nglr fit of the rheumatism, bat is 
now (|uite well. I was playing at one-and-thirtff with him and his 
family the other night He gave ns all twelvepence apiece to 
l>egin with ; it pat me in mind of Sir William Temple." — Ibid, 

** I thonght I saw Jack Temple [nepheir to Sir IVilliam] and 
hit wife yiafts by me to-day in their coach : bat I took no notice of 
them. I am glad I have wholly shaken off that family." ^ <S. to 
S.,Sept. 1710. 
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served hiniy made women htj, guests look foolish, 
bullied unlucky friends, and flung his benefactions 
/7 into poor men's faces. No ; the Dean was no Irish- 
man — no Irishman ever gave but with a kind word 
and a kind heart. 

It is told, as if it were to Swift's credit, that the 
Dean of St. Patrick's performed his family devotions 
every morning regularly, but with such secrecy that 
the guests in his house were never in the least aware 
of the ceremony. There was no need surely why a 
church dignitaiy should assemble his family privily 
in a crypt, and as if he was afraid of heathen perse- 
cution. But I think the world was right, and the 
bishops who advised Queen Anne, when they coun- 
selled her not to appoint the author of the ''Tale of 
a Tub" to a bishopric, gave perfectly good advice. 
The man who wrote the arguments and illustrations 
in that wild book, could not but be aware what must 
be the sequel of the propositions which he laid down. 
The boon companion of Pope and Bolingbroke, who 
chose these as the friends of his life, and the re- 
cipients of his confidence and affection, must have 
heard many an argument, and joined in many a con- 
versation over Pope's port, or St. John's burgundy, 
which would not bear to be repeated at other men's 
boards. 

foal wine for me.' Mr. Pilkington, entering into his humor, thanked 
him, and told him * he did not know the difference, but was glad to 
get a glass at any rate.' * Why, then,' said the Dean, * you sha'n't, 

for I 'U drink it myself. Why, take you, you are wiser than a 

paltry curate whom I asked to dine with me a few days ago ; for 
upon my making the same speech to him, he said he did not under- 
stand such usage, and so walked off without his dinner. By the 
same token, I told the gentleman who recommended him to me that 
the fellow was a blockhead, and I had done with him.' " — Sheri- 
dam's Life of Swift. 
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I know of few things more conclusive as to the sin- 
cerity of Swift's religion than his advice to poor John 
Gkiy to turn clergyman, and look out for a seat on the 
Bench. Gay, the author of the " Beggar's Opera " — 
(Jay, the wildest of the wits about town — it was 
this man that Jonathan Swift advised to take orders 
— to invest in a cassock and bands — just as he ad- 
vised him to husband his shillings and put his thou- 
sand pounds out at interest.^ The Queen, and the 

1 FROM THE ARCHBISHOP OF CA8HELL. 

" Cashbll, May Slat, 1785. 

" Dear Sib, — I have been so nnfortanate in all my contest! of 
late, that I am resolved to have no more, especially where I am 
likely to be overmatched ; and as I have some reason to hope what 
Is past wiU be forgotten, I confess I did endeavor in my last to pnt 
the best color I conld think of upon a very bad cause. My friends 
jndge right of my idleness ; but, in reality, it has hitherto pro- 
ceeded from a hurry and confusion, arising from a thousand un- 
lucky unforeseen accidents rather than mere sloth. I have but 
one troublesome affair now upon my hands, which, by the help of 
the prime serjeant, I hope soon to get rid of; and then yon shall 
see me a true Irish bishop Sir James Ware has made a very 
nseful coUection of the memorable actions of my predecessors. 
He tells me, they were bom in such a town of England or Ireland ; 
were consecrated such a year ; and if not translated, were buried 
in the Cathedral church, either on the north or south side. 
Whence I conclude, that a good bishop has nothing more to do 
than to eat, drink, grow fat, rich, and die; which laudable ex- 
mmple I propose for the remainder of my life to foUow ; for to tell 
you the truth, I have for these four or five yean past met with so 
much treachery, baseness, and ingratitude among mankind, that I 
can hardly think it incumbent on any man to endeavor to do good 
to so perverse a generation. 

"I am truly concerned at the account yon give me of yon? 
health. Without doubt a southern ramble wiU prove the best 
remedy j€n can take to recover your flesh ; and I do not know, 
mtetpt in one stage, where yon can choose a road so suited to yoor 
caauDstanoee, as from Dublin hither. You have to Kilkenny a 
tOTjiiku and good inns, at every ten or twelve miles' end From 
KBhaaBf hither is twenty long miles, bad road, and no inns at all*. 
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ism, and wooden shoeSi and idolatries in general ; and 
hiccupped Church and State with fervor. 

But Swift ? His mind had had a different school- 
ingy and possessed a very different logical power. He 
was not bred up in a tipsy g^ard-room^ and did not 
learn to reason in a Covent (harden tavern. He could 
conduct an argument from beginning to end. He 
could see forward with a fatal clearness. In his old 
age, looking at the " Tale of a Tub," when he said, 
" Good Grod, what a genius I had when I wrote that 
book I " I think ho was admiring not the genius, but 
the consequences to which the genius had brought 
him — a vast genius, a magnificent genius, a genius 
wonderfully bright, and dazzling, and strong, — to 
seize, to know, to see, to flash upon falsehood and 
scorch it into perdition, to penetrate into the hidden 
motives, and expose the black thoughts of men, — an 
awful, an evil spirit. 

Ah man ! you, educated in Epicurean Temple's li- 
brary, you whose friends were Pope and St. John — 
what made you to swear to fatal vows, and bind your- 
self to a life-long hypocrisy before the Heaven which 
you adored with such real wonder, humility, and rev- 
erence ? For Swift was a reverent, was a pious spirit 
— for Swift could love and could pray. Through the 
storms and tempests of his furious mind, the stars of 
religion and love break out in the blue, shining se- 
renely, though hidden by the driving clouds and the ^ 
maddened hurricane of bis life. 

It is my belief that he suffered frightfully from the 
consciousness of his own scepticism, and that he had ^ 
bent his pride so far down as to put his apostasy out 
to hire.* The paper left behind him, called " Thoughts 

^ " Mr. Swift lived with him [Sir WiUiam Temple] some tim«, 
bat retolring to settle himielf in lome way of liring, wa* inclined 
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The surprise here, the audacity of circumstantial 
evidence, the astounding gravity of the speaker, who^ 
is not ignorant how much he has been censured, 
the nature of the favor conferred, and the resi)ect' 
ful exultation at the receipt of it, are surely com^ 
plete; it is truth topsy-turvy, entirely logical and 
absurd. 

As for the humor and conduct of this famous fable, 
I suppose there is no person who reads but must 
admire ; as for the moral, I think it horrible, sliam^' 
ful, unmanly, blasphemous ; and giant and great as this 
Dean is, I say we should hoot hiuL Some of this aur 
dienoe mayn't have read the last part of Gulliver, and 
to such I would recall the advice of the venerable Kr. 
Fundi to persons about to marry, and say ^' Don't/' 
When CruBiver first lands among the Yahoos, the naked 
howling wretches clamber up trees and aasault him, and 
he describes himself as ^ almost stifled with the filth 
which fen about him.^ The reader of the fourth part 
of ^Gulliver's Travels ''is like the hero himself iutbis 
instance. It is Yahoo language : a monster gibbering 
shrieks, and gnaRhing imprecations against mankind 
— teaxing down all shreds of modesty, past all beuse of 
manliness and shame ; filthy in word, filth}' iu tLougUt, 
furious* raging, obscene. 

And dreadful it is to think that Bwift knew the 
tendency of his creed — the fatal rocks towards which 
his logic desperatehr drifted. That last part of Gulli- 
ver is only a consequence of what has gone before ; 
and the worthlessness of all mankind, the pettiness, 
cruelty, pride, imbecility, the general vanity, the fool- 
ish pretension, the mock greatness, the pomjxiue dul^ 
ness, the mean aims, the base successes -^ all these 
were present to him ; it was with the din ol these 
corses of the world, blasphemies against Heaves. 
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shrieking in his ears, that he began to write his dread- 
ful allegory — of which the meaning is that man is 
utterly wicked, desperate, and imbecile, and his pas- 
sions are so monstrous, and his boasted powers so 
mean, that he is and deserves to be the slave of brutes, 
and ignorance is better than his vaunted reason. 
What had this man done ? what secret remorse was 
rankling at his heart ? what fever was boiling in him^ 
that he should see all the world bloodshot ? We view 
the world with our own eyes, each of us ; and we make 
from within us the world we see. A weary heart gets 
no gladness out of sunshine ; a selfish man is sceptical 
about friendship, as a man with no ear does n't care 
for music. A frightful self-consciousness it must have 
been, which looked on mankind so darkly through those 
keen eyes of Swift. 

A remarkable story is told by Scott, of Delany, 
who interrupted Archbishop King and Swift in a con- 
versation which left the prelate in tears, and from 
which Swift rushed away with marks of strong ter- 
ror and agitation in his countenance, upon which 
the Archbishop said to Delany, " You have just 
met the most unhappy man on earth; but on the 
subject of his wretchedness you must never ask a 
question.'* 

The most imhappy man on earth, — miserrimus, — 
what a character of him ! And at this time all the 
great wits of England had been at his feet. All 
Ireland had shouted after him, and worshipped him as 
a liberator, a savior, the greatest Irish patriot and 
citizen. Dean Drapier Bickerstaff Gulliver — the most 
famous statesmen, and the greatest poets of his day, 
had applauded him, and done him homage ; and at 
this time, writing over to Bolingbroke from Ireland, he 
says, " It is time for me to have done with the world, 
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and BO I would if I could get into a better before I was 
called into the best, tuid not die here in a rage^ like a 
potBoned rat in a hole.** 

We Lave spoken about the men, and Swift's behavior 
to them ; and now it behooves us not to forget that 
there are certain other persons in the creation who had 
rather intimate relations with the great Dean.^ Two 
women whom he loved and injured are known bj every 
reader of books so familiarlj that if we had seen 
them, or if thej had been relatives of our own, we 
Bcaroely could have known them better. Who has n't 
in his mind an image of Stella ? Who does not love 
her ? Eair and tender creature : pure and affectionate 
heart! Boots it to jou, now that jou have been at 
rest for a hundred and twenty years, not divided in 
death from the cold heart which caused yours, whilst it 
beat^ such faithful pangs of love and grief — boots it 



^ Tke Bame of Tvioa bas been throws into the ebade br tboee 
of the famoiw BteUa and TaoMm ; bnt ihe bad a atorr of her owo 
to ten aboot tiie bine eyes uf yoimg Jonatban One mar aay tbai 
the book cf fifvnft'a Life opena at places kept bj tbeie blighted 
fiowexB ! T^asenia Timat have a paxagiaph. 

She waa a Mias Jane Waxrng, sister to a college cfanm of bis. 
In 1696, when Bwift was nineteen vean old, we find him writing a 
love-letter to her, beginning, ** Impatience is the most iiiseparable 
qnaHtj of a knrer/' But absence made a great difference in bis 
leetinga; ao, four Teas afterwards, the tone is changed. He writes 
again, a tot c urious kctex, offering to marrr ber, and pntting the 
offer in anch a wax that nobody coold possibly accept it. 

After dwelling on bis porerty, etc. be says, couditiuually. *' I shall 
be blessed to bare yon in mr arms, witbont regarding whether 
Tonr person be beandfnl, or ronr fortune large. Cleanliueee in the 
first, and competency in the aeeond, is all I ask for : " 

The editOB do not teU ns what became of Varina is life- One 
would be glad to know that she met with some wurtiiy partner* 
and lived long enon^ to aee her little boyfi laogiiing o\-er Lilipnt, 
wisboux any airiere pematt of a aad chaxacter about the great 
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Imgnrnge " in Ins jonmal to fitalbL^ Se initet to bear 
ini^ and marzong aftezL fifi nercr Muds awaj a 
letter to lier bat lie lieginB a new one €eii tiie lame dqr. 
3Se eau^ bear to let go lier kind littOe lumd^ as it 
ivBie. He knovB liuit abe k thinking of 1dm, and 
longing far liim fir away in Ihiblin yonder. Hettikev 
lierletfiBXB from nnder liis pillow and talks tu tbem, 
fanifiiaTly, patemaUj, witii iand epxthete and pcettv 
caimbub — as lie wonld to -&£ Bwaet and urtimn 
CTBBture wlio loved him. ^Bta^,^ he writes one 
momiTig — it is the 14tL of Deoember, 1710 — ^* Btaj, 
I will answer some of jour letter this morning in bed. 
Letmeaee. Come and i^ipaax, litfle letter! Herel 
am, says be, and wiat waj jon to fiteDa this morning 
iresh and fBB&tg ? And can fitella read this writing 
witboui bnzting ber dear eyes ? ^ be goes on, after more 
kind prattk and &nd wbispeacing. Tbp dear er^s 
ahine deazly i^qod bxm Iben — ibe good angel of bis 
lifeiB widibim and b le a siu g bam. Ab, it was a bard 
isfie that wmng from 'fibem so maz^ tears, and stabbed 
pxtHesslr ibat pare and tender bosom. A bard fate; 
faizt would she bave changed ii ? I have beard a wu- 
man sav that siifi would have taken Swift's cmehrr to 

« * 

banpe Lad bis tendezneas. He bada sort of worsiuj^ lor 
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for which I confess, for my part, I can't help thank* 
ing fate and the Dean. Thai other person was sacri- 
ficed to her ~- that — that young woman, who lived 
five doors from Dr. Swift's lodgings in Bury Street, 
and who flattered him, and made love to him in such 
an outrageous manner — Vanessa was thrown over. 

Swift did not keep Stella's letters to him in reply 
to those he wrote to her.^ He kept Bolingbroke's, 

^ The foUowiDg passages are from a paper begun hy Swift on 
the evening of the day of her death, Jan. 28, 1727-28 : — • 

** She was sickly from her childhood, ontil aboat the age of fif* 
teeo ; bat then she grew into perfect health, and was looked upon 
as one of the most beaatifol, graceful, and agreeable young women 
in London — only a little too fat Her hair was blacker than a 
raven, and every feature of her face in perfection. 

"... Properly speaking " — he goes on, with a calmness^ which, 
under the circumstances, is terrible — "she has been dying six 
months! . . . 

" Never was any of her sex bom with better gifts of the mind, 
or who more improved them by reading and conversation. . . . All 
of us who had the happiness of her friendship agreed unanimously, 
that in an afternoon's or evening's conversation she never failed 
before we parted of delivering the best thing that was said in the 
eompany. Some of us have written down several of her sayings, 
or what the French call bans mots, wherein she excelled beyond 
belief." 

The specimens on record, however, in the Dean's paper, called 
" Bons Mots de Stella," scarcely bear out this last part of the 
panegyric. Bat the following prove her wit: — 

" A gentleman who had been very silly and pert in her company, 
at last began to grieve at remembering the loss of a child lately 
dead. A bishop sitting by comforted him — that he should be 
easy, because ' the child was gone to heaven.' * No, my lord,' said 
she ; * that is it which most grieves him, because he is sure never 
to see his child there.' 

** When she was extremely ill, her physician said, ' Madam, you 
are near the bottom of the hill, but we will endeavor to get you up 
again.' She answered, ' Doctor, I Uai I shall be out of breath 
before I get up to the top.' 

"A very dirty clergyman of her acquaintance, who affected 
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and Pope's, and Harley's, and Feterboroogli's : bot 
Stella, '' very carefolly/' the Lives say, kept Swiff s. 
Of course : that is the way of the world : and so we 
cannot tell what her style was, or of what sort were 
the little letters which the Doctor placed there at 
night, and bade to appear from under his pillow of 
a morning. But in Letter IV. of that famous oolleo- 
tion he describes his lodging in Bury Street, where 
he has the first-floor, a dining-room and bedchamber, 
at eight shillings a week ; and in Letter VI. he says 
<<he has visited a lady just come to town," whose 
name somehow is not mentioned ; and in Letter VIIL 
he enters a query of Stella's — " What do you mean 
'that boards near me, that I dine with now and then?' 
What the deuce ! You know whom I have dined with 
every day since I left you, better than I do." Of 
course she does. Of course Swift has not the slight- 
est idea of what she means. But in a few letters 
more it turns out that the Doctor has been to dine 
" gravely " with a Mrs. Vanhomrigh : then that he has 
been to ''his neighbor:" then that he has been un- 
well, and means to dine for the whole week with his 
neighbor! Stella was quite right in her previsions. 
She saw from the very first hint, what was going to 
happen ; and scented Vanessa in the air.* The rival 

smartneM aud rofkartees, was asked bj some of the companj how 
his nails oaino to be so dirtj. He was at a loss, but she solred the 
difficulty bv saying, ' The Doctor's nails grew dirty by scratching 
hiniseU.* 

** A Quaker apothecary sent her a vial, corked ; it had a broad 

brim.aiid a label of )u\per about its neck. ' What is that ^ *^8aid 

she — * my a^tothecary's son ! * The ridiculoos resemblance, and 

the suddeuuetis of the question, set us aU a-laughing.*' — Swift'g 

Works, Scott's Ed. vol. ix. S95-S96 

^ ** I am «K> hot and laiy after my morning's walk, that I loitered 
at Mrs. Vunhomrigh's, where my best gown and periwig was, and 
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18 at tbe Dean's £eet The papil and teacher aie read- 
ing together^ and drinking tea together, and going to 
ptajers together^ and learning Latin together, and 
ecRijngating ama^ amoM^ aaund together. The little 
language is over foft poor Stella. Bjthe role of gram- 
mar and the ecmm of eonjngation, doesn't amatn 
oome after omw and a/mmsT 

The lores of Osdeons and Vaneaaa ^ joa may pemse 
in Gadenns's ovn poem on the sobject, and in poor 
Yaneasa's Tehement ezpostnlatcxj rerses and lettecs 
to him: she adores him, imfdoies him, admires him* 
thinks him something godlike, and <ml j pcajs to be 
admittpwi to lie at his feet.' As ihej are bringing 
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bat iar ifom isaiRts either bMHfirfal <v yiairi ; . . « hMfff 
in the dmi^iiis ctf i«ai(S '*tfW'*''^ Svifr'f Dowmbme, bat fltifl aaa- 
jn^ and imwidhig to bf; ius viSfc." — Jjumtt Obkckt- 

^ ''Ton bid se be«Mnr«aBd v«i voold sw Bf; at oSsemmyxm 
taakL Tod hadb^terba»«aid,at«dtcBatT<iBca>i gcttlie 
itf Toor incliimtiaoi od sadi ; or at c&bd at |n« sentfiBiiei 
'wat aacfa m tBK ill tbft ««id. If ^psa oontamt to traat ma at Tm 
do. JOB will aot be flMdt aaaaar bf ae loai^ It It inijwiliW to 
deicziue wbat I bsve auHigo d cbee I anr wa laai: I ait asn I 
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left ; and memory and remorse, for the guilty, lonely 
'wretch, shuddering over the grave of his victim. 

And yet to have had so much love, he must have 
given some. Treasures of wit and wisdom, and ten- 
derness, too, most that man have had locked up in 
the caverns of his gloomy heart, and shown fitfully to 
one or two whom he took in there. But it was not 
good to visit that place. People did not remain there 
long, and suffered for having been there.^ He shrank 
away from all affections sooner or later. 8tella and 
Vanessa both died near him, and awav from him. He 
had not heart enough to see tiiem die. He broke from 
his fastest friend, Bhendan ; he slunk away from his 
&mdest admirer. Pope. His laugh jars on one's ears 
after sevensoore years. He was always alone — alone 
and gnashing in the darkness, except when Btella's 
sweet smile came and shone upon him. When that 
went, silence and utter night closed over him. An 
immense genius: an awful downfall and ruin. So 
great a man he seems to me, that thinking of him is 
like thinking of an empire &Iling. We have other 
great names to mention — none I think, however, so 
great or so gloomy. 

^ "VL. 6«rift «it "P***^^^ daiM *od boo Koi, et rivant en bonne 
compagnie. H n'm pai, i la T«nte, la gait^ dii premier, mmii il % 
toBtie la fiaave, la nuaon. le ^oix, le boo ^(it qui manqiieiit k 
BOtR csre de Meadoii. %m ven aont d'an go^ aiognUer, et 
pw q ac imifiTtahle ; la bonne plakantene e^t sud partage en ren 
et en |iroae; mav poor le faien entendre il fam iam no petit 
▼orage dans eon psje."'— Toltaxbe: Lettrtt twr Ut AmglaU. 



CONGREVE AND ADDISON. 

A GREAT number of years ago, before the passing of 
the Reform Bill, there existed at Cambridge a certain 
debating-club, called the '^ Union ; " and I remember 
that there was a tradition amongst the undergraduates 
who frequented that renowned school of oratory, that 
the great leaders of the Opposition and Government 
had their eyes upon the University Debating-Club^ 
and that if a man distinguished himself there he ran 
some chance of being returned to Parliament as a great 
nobleman's nominee. So Jones of John's, or Thom« 
son of Trinity, would rise in their might, and draping 
themselves in their gowns, rally round the monarchy, 
or hurl defiance at priests and kings, with the majesty 
of Pitt or the fire of Mirabeau, fancying all the while 
that the great nobleman's emissary was listening to 
the debate from the back benches, where he was sit- 
ting with the family seat in his pocket. Indeed, the 
legend said that one or two young Cambridge men, 
orators of the " Union," were actually caught up 
thence, and carried down to Cornwall or old Sarum, 
and so into Parliament. And many a young fellow 
deserted the jogtrot University curriculum, to hang 
on in the dust behind the fervid wheels of the parlia- 
mentary chariot. 

Where, I have often wondered, were the sons of 
Peers and Members of Parliament in Anne's and 
George's time ? Were they all in the army, or hunt- 
ing in the country, or boxing the watch ? How was 
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fonnd in " Johnson's Poets," that now unfrequented 
poets'-comer, in which so many forgotten bigwigs 
have a niche ; but though he was also voted to be one 
of the greatest tragic poets of any day, it was Con- 
greve's wit and humor which first recommended hiQi / 
to courtly fortune. And it is recorded that his first 
play, the " Old Bachelor," brought our author to the 
noldce of that great patron of English muses, Charles 
Montague Lord Halifax— who, being desirous to 
place so eminent a wit in a state of ease and tran- 
quillity, instantly made him one of the Commissioners 
for licensing hackney-coaches, bestowed on him soon 
after a place in the Pipe Office, and likewise a post 
in the Custom House of the value of £600. 

A commissionership of hackney-coaches — a post in 
the Custom House — a place in the Pipe Office, and 
all for writing a comedy! Doesn't it sound like a 
fable, that place in the Pipe Office ?* " Ah, Theureux 

of Richard Congrere, Esq., of Congrere and StretUm in Stafford- 
shire — a Tery ancient family. 

^ " PiPB. — Pipa, in law, is a roll in the Exchequer, called also 
the great roll. 

"Pipe Office is an office in which a person calle^l the CUrk 
of the Pipe makes out leases of Crown lands, by warraiit from the 
Lord Treasurer, or Commissioners of the Treasury, or Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

"Clerk of the Pipe makes up all accounts of sheriff*, 4c." — 
Rbes : Cyclcpatd. Art. Pipe. 

"Pipe Office. — Spelman thinks so called, because the papers 
were kept in a large pipe or cask. 

"'These be at last brought into that oiSce of Her 5faj««>ty's 
Exchequer, which we, by a metaphor, do call the pipe . . . ^j^-mubi! 
the whole receipt is finaUy conreyed into it by means *A dtvffni 
■man pipe* or quills.' — Baoov : The Office o/Alienationi." 

[We are indebted to Richardson's Dicti<mary for thi« fnt^m^ui 
of eruditkn. But a modem man of UiUtn eao kxtow Uttk on 
these pointa^^by experience.] 
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temps que celui de ces fables I '' Men of letters there 
still be: but I doubt whether any Pipe Offices are 
left. The public has smoked them long ago. 

Words, like men, pass current for awhile with the 
public, and being known everywhere abroad, at length 
take their places in society ; so even the most secluded 
and refined ladies here present will have heard the 
phrase from their sons or brothers at school, and will 
permit me to call William Congreve, Esquire, the 
most eminent literary " swell " of his age. In my 
copy of " Johnson's Lives " Congreve's wig is the tall- 
est, and put on with the jauntiest air of all the 
laurelled worthies. " I am the great Mr. Congreve," 
he seems to say, looking out from his voluminous 
curls. People called him the great Mr. Congreve.* 
^ From the beginning of his career until the end every- 
body admired him. Having got his education in 
Ireland, at the same school and college with Swift, he 
came to live in the Middle Temple, London, where 
he luckily bestowed no attention to the law; but 
splendidly frequented the coffee-houses and theatres, 
and appeared in the side-box, the tavern, the Piazza, 
and the Mall, brilliant, beautiful, and victorious from 
the first. Everybody acknowledged the young chief- 
tain. The great Mr. Dryden ' declared that he was 

1 " It has been observed that no change of Ministers affected 
him in the least; nor was he ever removed from any post that 
was given to him, except to a better. His place in the Custom 
House, and his office of Secretary in Jamaica, are said to have 
bronght him in upwards of twelve hundred a year." — Biog. Brit., 
Art. Cong RE vB. 

* Dryden addressed his " twelfth epistle " to " My dear friend, 
Mr. Congreve," on his comedy called the "Double Dealer," in 
which he says : — 

" Great Jonson did by strength of judgment please ; 
Yet doubling Fletcher's force, he wants his ease. 
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Nell Owynn's servant fought the other footman for 
having called his mistress a bad name; and in like 
manner, and with pretty like epithets, Jeremy Collier 
attacked that godless, reckless Jezebel, the English 
comedy of his time, and called her what Nell 
Gwynn's man's fellow-servants called Nell Gwynn's 
man's mistress. The servants of the theatre, Dryden, 
Congreve,^ and others, defended themselves with the 
same success, and for the same cause which set Nell's 
lackey fighting. She was a disreputable, daring, 
laughing, painted French baggage, that Comic Muse. 
She came over from the Continent with Charles (who 
chose many more of his female friends there) at the 
Restoration — a wild, dishevelled Lais, with eyes 
bright with wit and wine — a saucy coui-t-favorite 
that sat at the King's knees, and laughed in his face, 

^ He replied to CoUier, in the pamphlet called " Amendments of 
Mr. Collier's False and Imperfect Citations,'' etc. A specimen or 
two are subjoined : — 

'* The greater part of these examples which he has produced are 
only demonstrations of his own impurity : they only savor of his 
utterance, and were sweet enough till tainted by his breath. 

" Where the expression is unblamable in its own pure and gen- 
uine signification, he enters into it, himself, like the evil spirit ; he 
possesses the innocent phrase, and makes it bellow forth his own 
blasphemies. 

"If I do not return him civilities in calling him names, it is 
because I am not very well versed in his nomenclatures. ... I will 
only call him Mr. Collier, and that I will call hira as often as I think 
he shall deserve it. 

" The corruption of a rotten divine is the generation of a sour 
critic." 

** Congreve," says Dr. Johnson, " a very young man, elated with 
success, and impatient of censure, assumed an air of confidence and 
security. . . . The dispute was protracted through ten years ; but 
at last Comedy grew more modest, and Collier lived to see the 
reward of his labors in the reformation of the theatre." — Lift of 
Congreve. 
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1 Tlie sceoe of Valeatiiie's lalmded madmBm m "Lore for 
Ixnre " is a sploidid spedBen of CoBgrere't duing manner. — 

"Scandal. — And hsTe joa gnren Toor mater a hint of their 
plot upon him ? 

"•/erefli^. — Tee, six; he sajs he H iamr it, and misuse her for 
Amgeiica. 

** Scamial. — It maj make os spoti. 

" ForetigkL — Mercj on ns ! 

" Valentine. — Hnsht — intermpt me not— > 111 whisper predic- 
tioDS to thee, and thou shalt prophesie ; — I am tnith« and can 
teach thy tongne a new trick, — I hare told thee what's past — 
now I '11 tell what's to come : — Dost thon know what will happen 
to>morrow7 Answer me not — for I will tell thee. To-morrow 
knaves will thrive thro* craft, and fools thro* fortune ; and honesty 
will go as it did, frost-nipt in a summer suit. Ask me questions 
concerning to-morrow. 

** Scandal. — Ask him, Mr. Foresight 

" Foresight. — Pray what will be doae at Court 1 
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IB with a splendid gallantry, in foil oniform and with 
the fiddles playing, like Grammonf s French dandies 
attacking the breach of Lerida. 

^ Cease, cease to ask her name," he writes of a 
young lady at the Wells at Tonbridge, whom he 
salutes wit^ a magnificent compliment : — 

*^ Ceasey cease to auk her name, 
The crowned Moiie's noblest theme. 
Whose gloiy by immortal fame 

Shall only sounded be. 
But if you long to know* 
Then look round yonder dazzling row. 
Who most does like an angel show^ 
You may be sure 't is she." 

Here are lines about another beauty, who perhaps 
was not so well pleased at the poet's manner of cele- 
brating her, — 

" When Lesbia first I saw, so heavenly fair, 
With eyes so bright and with that awful air, 
I thought my heart which duist so high aspire 
As bold as his who snatched celestial fire. 

'* But soon as e'er the beauteous idiot spoke, 
Forth from her coral lips such folly broke : 
Like balm the trickling nonsense heaPd my wound. 
And what her eyes enthralled, her tongue unbound." 

Amoret is a cleverer woman than the lovely Lesbia, 
but the poet does not seem to respect one much more 
than the other ; and described both with exquisite sa- 
tirical humor : — 

" Fair Amoret is gone astray : 

Pursue and seek her every lover. 
1 11 tell the signs by which you may 
The wandering shepherdess discover. 
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What a conquering air there is about these I What 
an irresistible Mr. Congreve it is ! Sinner ! of course 
he will be a sinner, the delightful rascal I Win her ! 
of course he will win her, the irictorious rog^e ! He 
knows he will: he must — with such a grace, with 
such a fashion, with such a splendid embroidered 
suit. You see him with red-heeled shoes deliciouslj 
turned out, passing a fair jewelled hand through his 
dishevelled periwig, and delivering a killing ogle 
along with his scented billet And Sabina? What 
a comparison that is between the nymph and the sun ! 
The sun gives Sabina the pcis, and does not venture 
to rise before her ladyship : the mom's bright beams 
are less glorious than her fair eyes : but before night 
everybody will be frozen by her glances : everybody 
but one lucky rogue who shall be nameless. Louis 
Quatorze in all his glory is hardly more splendid 
than our Phoebus Apollo of the Mall and Spring 
Gardens.* 

When Voltaire came to visit the great Congreve, 
the latter rather affected to despise his literary repu- 
tation, and in this perhaps the great Congreve was 
not far wrong.* A touch of Steele's tenderness is 

1 " Among thoae by whom it (* Will's ') was frequented, Soath- 
erae and Congreve were principally distinguished by Dryden's 
friendship. . . . But Congreve seems to have gained yet farther 
than Southeme upon Dryden's friendship. He was introduced to 
him by his first play, the celebrated * Old Bachelor ' being put 
into the poet's hands to be revised. Dryden, after making a few 
alterations to fit it for the stage, returned it to the author with the 
high and just commendation, that it was the best first play he had 
ever seen." — Scott's Dryden, vol. i. p. 370. 

2 It was in Surrey Street, Strand (where he afterwards died), 
that Voltaire visited him, in the decline of his life. 

The anecdote relating to his saying that he wished "to be 
visited on no other footing than as a gentleman who led a life of 
plainness and simplicity/' is common to all writers on the subject 
of Congreve, and appears in the English version of Voltaire's 
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We have seen in Swift a humorous philosopher, 
whose truth frightens one^ and whose laughter makes 

less on his stomach, in a state of despair which neither winds nor 
floods nor air can exhibit — are to be remembered in poetry surelj ; 
and this style was admired in its time by the admireza of the great 
Congreve ! 

In the "Tears of Amaryllis for Amyntas" (the young Lord 
Blandford, the great Dnke of Marlborough's only son), AmaryUis 
represents Sarah Duchess I 

The tigers and wolves, nature and motion, rivers and echoes, 
come into work here again. At the sight of her grief — 

" Tigers and wolves their wonted rage forego, 
And dumb distress and new compassion show, 
Nature herself attentive silence kept, 
And motion seemed tuspended while she wept ! " 

And Pope dedicated the " Iliad " to the author of these lines — 
and Dryden wrote to him in his great hand : -* 

" Time, place, and action may with pains be wrought. 
But Genius must be bom and never can be taught. 
This is your portion, this your native store ; 
Heaven, that but once was prodigal before, 
To Shakspbarb gave as much she could not give him more. 

Maintam your Poet : that 's all the fame you need, 
For 't is impossible yon should proceed ; 
Already I am worn with cares and age, 
And just abandoning th' ungrateful stage : 
Unprofitably kept at Heaven's expence, 
I live a Hent^harge upon Providence : 
But you, whom every Muse and Grace adorn, 
Whom I foresee to better fortune born. 
Be kind to my remains, and oh ! defend 
Against your Judgment your departed Friend ! 
Let not the insulting Foe my Fame pursue ; 
But shade those Lawrels which descend to You : 
And take for Tribute what these Lines express ; 
You merit more, nor could my Love do less." 

This is a very different manner of welcome to that of our own day. 
In Shadwell, Higgons, Congreve, and the comic authors of their 
time, when gentlemen meet they fall into each other's arms, niith 
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magnificent statue of the great writer and moralist 
of the last age, raised by the love and the marvellous 
skill and genius of one of the most illustrious artists 
of our own ; looking at that calm, fair face, and clear 
countenance — those chiselled features pure and cold, 
I can't but fancy that this great man — in this re- 
spect, like him of whom we spoke in the last lect- 
ure — was also one of the lonely ones of the world. 
Such men have very few equals, and they don't herd 
with those. It is in the nature of such lords of intel- 
lect to be solitary — they are in the world but not of 
it; and our minor struggles, brawls, successes, pass 
under them. 

Kind, just, serene, impartial, his fortitude not tried 
beyond easy endurance, his affections not much used, 
for his books were his family, and his society was in 
public; admirably wiser, wittier, calmer, and more 
instructed than almost every man with whom he met, 
how could Addison suffer, desire, admire, feel much ? 
I may expect a child to admire me for being taller or 
writing more cleverly than she ; but how can I ask 
my superior to say that I am a wonder when he 
knows better than I ? In Addison's days you could 
scarcely show him a literary performance, a sermon 
or a poem, or a piece of literary criticism, but he felt 
he could do better. His justice must have made him 
indifferent. He didn't praise, because he measured 
his compeers by a higher standard than common 
people have.* How was he who was so tall to look 

opposition drove against him, thoagh he might lose the love, he 
retained the reverence." — Johnson. 

* " Addison was perfect good company with intimates, and had 
something more charming in his conversation than I ever knew in 
any other man ; hnt with any mixture of strangers, and sometimes 
only with one, he seemed to preserve his dignity much, with a stiff 
sort of silence." — Pope Spence'i Anecdotes. 
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Papist, much; I don't think he abused him. But 
when Mr. Addison's men abused Mr. Pope, I don't 
think Addison took his pipe out of his mouth to con- 
tradict them.^ 

Addison's fiither was a olergjrman of good repute 
in Wiltshire, and rose in the church.' His famous 
son never lost his clerical training and scholastic grav- 
ity, and was called " a parson in a tye-wig " • in Lon- 
don afterwards at a time when tye-wigs were only 
worn by the laity, and the fathers of theology did 

^ " Addison was vezy kind to me at first, bat my bitter enemy 
afterwards." — Pope. Spenc^9 Anecdotes, 

** * Leare him as soon as 70a can/ said Addison to me, speak> 
ing of Pope ; ' he will certainly play yon some devilish trick else : 
he has an appetite to satireb' * — Ladt Wort let Montagu. 
SpenceU Anecdote*, 

* Lancelot Addison, his father, was the son of another Lancelot 
Addison, a clergyman in Westmoreland. He became Dean of 
Lichfield and Archdeacon of Coventry. 

* "The remark of Mandeville, who, when he had passed ao 
evening in his company, declared that he was ' a parson in a tye- 
wig,' can detract little from his character. He was always reserved 
to strangers, and was not incited to uncommon freedom by a 
i:haracter like that of Mandeville." — Johnson : Lives of the 
PoeU. 

** Old Jacob ToDson did not like Mr. Addison ; he had a quarrel 
with him, and, after his qaitting the secretaryship, ased frequently 
to say of him — ' One day or other you '11 see that man a bishop — 
I 'm sure he looks that way ; and indeed I ever thought him a 
priest in his heart.* " — Pope. Spencers Anecdotes. 

** Mr. Addison stayed about a year at Blois. He would rise as 
early as between two and three in the height of summer, and lie 
abed till between eleven and twelve in the depth of winter. He 
was untalkative whilst here, and often thoughtful : sometimes so 
lost in thought, that I have come into his room and stayed five 
minutes there before he has known anything of it. He had his 
masters generally at supper with him ; kept very little company 
beside ; and had no amour that I know of ; and I think I should 
have known it if he had had any." — Abbe Puilippeaux of 
Blois. Spence's Anecdotes. 
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in 1717. AdcL letters of his are extant, bearing date 
some year or two before, and written to young Lord 
Warwick, in which he addresses him as *' my dearest 
lord," and asks affectionately about his studies, and 
writes very prettily about nightingales and birds'- 
nests, which he has found at Fulham for his lordship. 
Those nightingales were intended to warble in the 
ear of Lord Warwick's mamma. Addison married 
her ladyship in 1716; and died at Holland House 
three years after that splendid but dismal union.^ 

1 •* The lady wm pemuided to many him on terms mach like 
those on which a Torkiiih princess is espoused — to whom the Sul- 
tan in reported to prononnce, ' Daughter, I give thee this man for 
thy slaTe.' The marriage, if uncontradicted report can be credited, 
made no addition to his happiness ; it neither found them, nor made 
them, equal. . . . Howe's l»llad of ' The Despairing Shepherd 'is 
said to have heen written, either before or after marriage, upon 
this memorable pair." — Db. Johnson. 

" I received the news of Mr. Addison's being declared Secretary 
of State with the less surprise, in that I knew that post wsls almost 
offered to him beforei At that time he declined it, and I really be- 
lieve that he would have done well to have declined it uoa« Such 
a post as that, and such a wife as the Countess, do not seem to be, 
in prudence, eligible for a man that is asthmatic, and we may see 
the day when he will be heartily glad to resign them both." — Ladt 
WoBTLET Montagu to Popb: Works, Lord Wharncliffe*8 edit., 
vol. ii. pw III. 

The issue of this mam'a^ was a daughter, Charlotte Addison, 
who inherited, on her mother's death, the estate of Bilton, near 
Kngby, which her Either had purchased. She was of weak intel- 
lect, and died, unmarried, at an advanced age. 

Bowe appears to have been faithful to Addison during his 
courtship, for his Collection contains " Stanzas to Lady Warwick, 
on Mr. Addison's going to Ireland," in which her ladyship is called 
" Chloe," and Joseph Addison " Lycidas ; " besides the ballad men- 
tioned by the Doctor, and which is entitled " Colin 's Complaint" 
But not even the interest attached to the name of Addison could 
induce the reader to peruse this composition, though one stanxa 
may serve as a specimen :—!• 
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But it is not for his reputation as the great author 
of ** Cato " and the '' Campaign/' or for his merits as 
Secretary of State, or for his rank and high distinc- 
tion as my Lady Warwick's husband, or for his emi- 
nence as an Examiner of political questions on the 
Whig side, or a Guardian of British liberties, that we 
admire Joseph Addison. It is as a Tatler of small 
talk and a Spectator of mankind, that we cherish and 
love him, and owe as much pleasure to him as to any 
human being that ever wrote. He came in that arti- 
ficial age, and began to speak with his noble, natural 
voice. He came, the gentle satirist, who hit no unfair 
blow ; the kind judge who castigated only in smiling. 
While Swift went about, hanging and ruthless — a 
literary Jeffreys — in Addison's kind court only minor 
cases were tried: only peccadilloes and smsiU sins 
against society : only a dangerous libertinism in tuck- 
ers and hoops ; ^ or a nuisance in the abuse of beaux' 

" What though I have skill to complain — 
Though the Muses mj temples have crowned ; 
What though, when thej hear my soft strain. 
The virgins sit weeping around. 

" Ah, Colin ! thy hopes are in vain ; 
Thy pipe and thy laurel resign ; 
Thy false one inclines to a swain 
Whose music is sweeter than thine." 

^ One of the most humorous of these is the paper on Hoops, 
which, the Spectator tells us, particularly pleased his friend Sib 
RooER : — 

"Mr. Spectator, — You have diverted the town almost a whole 
month at the expense of the country ; it is now high time that yon 
should give the country their revenge. Since your withdrawing 
from this place, the fair sex are run into great extravagances. 
Their petticoats, which began to heave and swell before yon left 
us, are now blown up into a most enormous concave, and rise every 
day more and more ; in short, sir, since our women know them- 
selves to be out of the eye of the Spectator, they wiU be kept 
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KalP — to mingle in that great club of the world — 
sitting alone in it somehow : having good-will and 

1 " I have observed that a reader seldom pemses a book with 
plaatiire till he koowa whether the writer of it be a black or a fair 
roan, of a mild or choleric dispoeition, married or a bachelor; with 
other partictilan of a like nature, that oondace very mach to the 
right ondentaDding of an anthor. To gratify this cnriositr, which 
is so natural to a reader, I design this paper and my next as pre^ 
tory discourses to my following writings; and shall give some 
account In them of the persons that are engaged in this work. As 
the chief trouble of compiling, digesting, and correcting will faU 
to my share, I must do myself the justice to open the work with 
my own history. . . . There runs a story in the family, that when 
my mother was gone with child of me about three months, she 
dreamt that she was brought to bed of a judge. Whether this 
might proceed from a lawsuit which was then depending in the 
family, or my father's being a justice of the peace, I cannot deter- 
mine ; for I am not so vain as to think it presaged any dignity that 
I should arrive at in my future life, though that was the interpre- 
tation which the neighborhood put upon it The gravity of my 
behavior at my very first appearance in the world, and all the time 
that I sucked, seemed to favor my mother's dream ; for, as she has 
often told me, I threw away my rattle before I was two months 
old, and would not make use of my coral till they had taken away 
the bells from it. 

** As for the rest of my infancy, there being nothing in it re- 
markable, I shall pass it over in silence. I find that daring my 
nonage I had the reputation of a very sullen youth, bat was always 
the favorite of my schoolmaster, who used to say that my parts 
were solid and would wear well. I had not been long at the uni- 
versity before I distingui$«hed myself by a most profound silence ; 
for during the space of eight years, excepting in the public exer- 
cises of the college, I scarce uttered the quantity of an hundred 
words ; and, indeed, I do not remember that I ever spoke three 
sentences together in my whole life. . . . 

" I have passed my latter years in this city, where I am fre- 
quently seen in roost public places, though there are not more than 
half a dozen of mv select friends that know roe. . . . There is no 
place of general resort wherein I do not often make my appear- 
ance; sometimes I am seen thrusting roy head into a round of 
politicians at * Will's,' and listening with great attention to the 
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ncue d Myvffroa^^'f ckkcc. vaic^ !aiaai£t£ jfs sccl- 
iaigif s=d  " "^'"P i ^Qf ccpsrsoit £5£csx sail iccaoan^ 

^cc^ I stTr =17 irufiy cr oxlj & yjaica if izv is. ^e 
^BuasiT^ cf <£iizi^; vragr, asii btJLiirnf '^az C^^xr's 
pcrsz^ or Swiff s ^ccsacs^ is ^ ' ilce xrl-'ky "siit rsoi 
CbzTC^iIl I a^ nih^ ni & frrgV i3scz3Ctf. ^E?gBz«i 
te be as B!«?pGi!al ijccs any T<Bii*r aad sj^ iiiif Itzas 

fisKtM erecT cxi^ iTAVTiiK'if; j^nr -ftot amie smst 
joor la^frsiiip v^u a Miss ! For aZ jrrar zrxT« jzzs 
szki xiigiL pccQiix£oa& jrsiL 7Pt ncc X v 3is niiTE^ cznafi- 
ifijctoj coazL 3Gcx«» cf I'iiir TTgnrsT sisizcs til -v^ina 
jrsfxr par:isa2:tf look 'iiT^rx T'Jh zid nie lii^^n n & 

nuitu made m diaa Tirriii nuMte aia 'ijzur 3p«iH:k as 
Sewpax. Toa proncumze & poxxegrriR ^jl 2 jera : I 
^ianrx ttf tnii sxr jfjo. JfaaaKr Qoxsaq^ouaAT. Tim ^scuf 
cibg iomdemnsziaa of a loose ehacacter : I •louiir x» ami 
dmik Toa are prepzdiced and ^sake me siile on tae DrmA, 
Yqilq&t me azL satomogcapaj : I dauhz xl :ux£aai- 
agrapaies I tprfsz md ; except diose. peiiiap^ of Mz. 
Babmaon. CmHoe^ Ifarmpr, and vrifieis of 21a dsas^ 
Ihme bare no object in settan^ cnemaelv^s rijdic wica 
dse imhiie or their own eonsciences : rhese have so 
mociTe &ir concealznaiift oar hal£tnifiha; oieae eaU sk 
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After the " Tatler ** in 1711, the famous '' Spectator ^ 
made its appearance, and this was followed, at various 

therefore, a kind and good office to acqiiaint them with their o?ni 
happiness, and torn their attenticm to snch instances of their good 
fortune as they are apt to overlook. Persons in the married state 
often want such a monitor ; and pine awaj their dajs by looking 
-opon the same condition in anguish and mnrmoring, which carries 
with it, in the opinion of others, a complication of ail the pleasures 
of life, and a retreat from its inquietudes. 

" I am led into this thought by a visit I made to an old friend 
who was formerly my schoolfellow. He came to town last week, 
with his family, for the winter ; and yesterday morning sent roe 
word his wife expected me to dinnec I am, as it were, at home at 
that house, and every member of it knows me for their weU-wisher. 
I cannot, indeed, express the pleasure it is to be met by the chil- 
dren with so much joy as I am when I go thither. The boys and 
girls strive who shadl come first, when they think it is I that am 
knocking at the door; and that child which loses the race to me 
runs back again to tell the father it is Mr. Bickerstaft. This day 
I was led in by a pretty girl that we all thought must have forgot 
me; for the family has been out of town these two years. Her 
knowing me again was a mighty subject with us, and took up our 
discourse at the first entrance ; after which, they began to rally me 
upon a thoiisoiul little stories they heard in the country, about my 
marriage to one of my neighbors' daughters ; upon which, the gen- 
tleman, my friend, said, ' Nay f if Mr. Bickerstaff marries a child 
of any of his old compaDions, I hope mine shall have the prefer* 
enco t there is Mrs. Mary is now sixteen, and would make him as 
fine a widow as the host of them. But I know him too well ; he is 
so enamored with the very memory of those who flourished in our 
youth, that he will not so much as look upon the modern beauties. 
I remoniber, old gentleman, how often you went home in a day to 
refresh your countenance and dress when Teraminta reigned in 
your heart As we came up in the coach, I repeated to my wife 
some of your versos on her.* With such reflections on little pas- 
sages which happened long ago, we passed our time during a cheer- 
ful and elegant meal. After dinner his lady left the room, as did 
also the children. As soon as we were alone, he took me by the 
liand : ' Well, my good friend,' says he, * I am heartily glad to see 
thee ; I was afraid you would never have seen all the company that 
diued with you to-day again. Do not you think the good woman 
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positioitSy and written with an eye sospicioQS towards 
poaterity. That dedioation of Steele^s to his wife is 

* XcChinks I could write a ToliUBe to joo ; but aD the langiage 
on eerth woeld fiQ in Mjing how mnch, and with what dlaiater- 

* I am ever joan» 

"Rich. Stsslk.** 

Two daji after thii» he w ffoead eapoanding his drcn mnaac ee 
and ptoapects to the Toang ladjr^ Bamma. He datsf from ** Lord 
8ud«rlaad*li oOce, 'WhitehaU;** and Malea hia clear income at 
£\JU5 per annam. *I proouie mraelC* miti he, *the pjemnie 
off an hidagCiion e and Tirtnow life. In itadjing to do things agree* 
ahletoroa.** 

ThefT weie nmrricdf acroiding to the most pioMhIe ecmjee- 
tnea, aiboet the ?th Sept. Theie aie tnces oC a tiff abeat the 
auddle oC the neit bmi^; she betag pcvdieh and tMgcrr, an he 
waa impaminftfd and r enlJc as> Gencfal propvcs^ ho«e«er, bst 
he seen f^om the foikwTBc noma. The '^ hoi 
atJmamViiea 



*io 

**Oei. Xw na?. 

Banm es K^am.^-I^tdonmeif rondo not see 
me tin ^cfven o'dock. having met a echMiMieiDow fiom India, hf 
whom I am «> be informed on things thi» ni^ht whicb tiijimmly 
obediect bn»basd. 



"TO 

- fi^ e*cii^. FocTCTAW Tai 

*lfT Da^m. ^ I bee of too not to be mmtfr : for I haw done 
a great deal of b oHpeaa ni>da(T veiT i^ c ce a rf a Uv, aD«i waii ac hoar 
ortwoahoat mr 'Oaaetae.'*' 



•^^K WLirvr:, 



*Xt SKAm, rmAm Wire. — T write to lee roc hnov I do wot 
oome home to diooor. Knnc oKKcod i«c« anrnd a oww taasneas 
abnmd. of whkh I shall gi^ jran an aoc^Mmt (when I Mie yon in 
the evemngh m beeomm joar datifel and obedient hwAiand.^ 
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uses in ananging a statexnent for the HooBei or a poet 
employs in preparing a sentiment in verse or for the 
stage. But there are some 400 letters of Dick Steele's 
to his wif e, which that thrifty woman preserved aooii- 
rately, and which ooold have been written bat for her 
and her alone. They contain details of the bosiness, 
pleasures, quarrels^ reconciliations of the pair; they 
have all the genuineness of conversations ; they are 
as artless as a child's prattle, and as confidential as a 
curtain-lecture. Some are written from the printing- 
offioCi where he is waiting for the proof-sheets of his 
^Gazette/' or his ^^Tatler;" some are written from 
the tavern, whence he promises to come to his wife 
** within a pint of wine,'' and where he has given a 
rendezvous to a friend, or a money-lender : some are 
composed in a high state of vinous excitement, when 
his head is flustered with burgundy, and his heart 
abounds with amorous warmth for his darling Prae : 
some are under the influence of the dismal headache 
and repentance next morning: some, alas, are from 
the look-up house, where the lawyers have impounded 
him, and where he is waiting for baiL You trace 
many years of the poor fellow's career in these letters. 
In September, 1707, from which day she began to 
save the letters, he married the beautiful Mistress 
Scurlock. You have his passionate protestations to 
the lady ; his respectful proposals to her mamma ; his 
private prayer to Heaven when the union so ardently 
desired was completed; his fond professions of con- 
trition and promises of amendment, when, immediately 

to be in this life. Rinng a little in a morning, and being dispoeed 
to a cheerfolnets . . . would not be amisa." 

In another, he is found excusing his coming home, being " in< 
▼ited to sapper to Bfr. Boyle's." " Dear Pme," he sajs on this 
occasion, " do not send after me, for I shall be ridiculous." 
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lying, hidden from the bailiffs. Oh I that a Christian 
hero and late Captain in Lucas's should be afraid of a 
dirty sheriff's officer! That the pink and pride of 
chivalrj should turn pale before a writ ! It stands to 
record in poor Dick's own handwriting — the queer 
collection is preserved at the British Museum to this 
present day — that the rent of the nuptial house in 
Jermyn Street, sacred to unutterable tenderness and 
Prue, and three doors from Bury Street, was not paid 
until after the landlord had put in an execution on 
Captain Steele's furniture. Addison sold the house 
and furniture at Hampton, and, after deducting the 
sum in which his incorrigible friend was indebted to 
him, handed over the residue of the proceeds of the 
sale to poor Dick, who was n't in the least angry at 
Addison's summary proceeding, and I dare say was 
very glad of any sale or execution, the result of which 
was to give him a little ready money. Having a 
small house in Jermyn Street for which he could n't 
pay, and a country-house at Hampton on which he had 
borrowed money, nothing must content Captain Dick 
but the taking, in 1712, a much finer, larger, and 
grander house, in Bloomsbury Square ; where his un- 
happy landlord got no better satisfaction than his 
friend in St. James's, and where it is recorded that 
Dick, giving a grand entertainment, had a half-dozen 
queer-looking fellows in livery to wait upon his noble 
guests, and confessed that his servants were bailiffs to 
a man. " I fared like a distressed prince," the kindly 
prodigal writes, generously complimenting Addison 
for his assistance in the " Tatler " — "I fared like a 
distressed prince, who calls in a powerful neighbor to 
his aid. I was undone by my auxiliary ; when I had 
once called him in, I could not subsist without depend- 
ence on him." Poor, needy Prince of Bloomsbury ! 
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think of Um in his palace, with his allies from Chan- 
cery Lane ominously guarding him. 

All sorts of stories are told indicative of his reck* 
lessness and his good humor. One narrated by Dr. 
Hoadly is exceedingly characteristic; it shows the 
life of the time : and our poor friend very weak, but 
▼ery kind both in and out of his cups. 

"My father," says Dr. John Hoadly, the Bishop's 
son, ^<when Bishop of Bangor, was, by invitation, 
present at one of the Whig meetings, held at the 
' Trumpet,' in Shire Lane, when Sir Richard, in his 
zeal, rather exposed himself, having the double duty 
of ihe day upon him, as well to celebrate the im- 
mortal memory of King William, it being the 4th 
November, as to drink his friend Addison up to con- 
Tersation pitch, whose phlegmatic constitution was 
hardly warmed for society by that time. Steele was 
not fit for it. Two remarkable circumstances hap- 
pened. John Sly, the hatter of facetious memory, 
was in the house ; and John, pretty mellow, took it 
into his head to come into the company on his knees, 
with a tankard of ale in his hand to drink off to the 
immortal merruyry, and to return in the same manner. 
Steele, sitting next my father, whispered him — Do 
latiffh. It is humanity to laugh. Sir Richard, in the 
evening, being too much in the same condition, was 
put into a chair, and sent home. Nothing would 
serve him but being carried to the Bishop of Ban- 
gor's, late as it was. However, the chairmen carried 
him home, and got him up stairs, when his great 
complaisance would wait on them down stairs, which 
he did, and then was got quietly to bed." ^ 

^ Of hi« famous Bishop, Steele wrote, — 

" Virtue with so much ease on Bangor sits, 
All faults he pardons, though he none oommits.^ 
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each man looks with his own eyes, speaks with hia 
own voice, and prays his own prayer. 

When Steele asks your sympathy for the actors in 
that charming scene of Love and Grief and Death, 
who can refuse it ? One yields to it as to the frank 
advance of a child, or to the appeal of a woman. A 
man is seldom more manly than when he is what you 
call unmanned — the source of his emotion is cham* 
pionship, pity, and courage ; the instinctive desire to 
cherish those who are innocent and unhappy, and de- 
fend those who are tender and weak. If Steele is not 
our friend he is nothing. He is by no means the most 
brilliant of wits nor the deepest of thinkers: but 
O he is our friend ; we love him, as children love their 
love with an A, because he is amiable. Who likes a 
man best because he is the cleverest or the wisest of 
mankind; or a woman because she is the most vir- 
tuous, or talks French, or plays the piano better than 
the rest of her sex ? I own to liking Dick Steele the 
man, and Dick Steele the author, much better than 
much better men and much better authors. 

The misfortune regarding Steele is, that most part 
of the comi>any here present must take his amiability 
upon hearsay, and certainly can't make his intimate 
acquaintance. Not that Steele was worse than his 
time, on the contrary, a far better, truer, and higher- 
hearted man than most who lived in it. But things 
were done in that society, and names were named, 
which would make you shudder now. What would be 
the sensation of a polite youth of the present day, if 
at a ball he saw the young object of his affections tak- 
ing a box out of her pocket and a pinch of snuff ; or if 
at dinner, by the charmer's side, she deliberately put 
her knife into her mouth ? If she cut her mother's 
throat with it, mamma would scarcely be more shocked. 
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rabbity duokens, paitridgesy black puddings, and a ham 
for a dinner for eight Christians. What — what could 
have been the condition of that polite world in which 
people openly ate goose after almond^pudding, and 
took their soup in the middle of dinner ? Fancy a 
Colonel in the Guards putting his hand into a dish of 
beigneU cPaMcaty and helping his neighbor, a young 
lady du monde I Fancy a noble lord calling out to the 
servants, before the ladies at his table, ^' Hang expense, 
bring us a ha'porth of cheese I " Such were the ladies 
of St. James's ^ such were the frequenters of ^< White's 
Chocolate House," when Swift used to visit it, and 
Steele described it as the centre of pleasure, gallan- 
try, and entertainment^ a hundred and forty years 
ago! 

Dennis, who ran amuck at the literary society of his 
day, falls foul of x)oor Steele, and thus depicts him : 

— ** Sir John Edgar, of the county of in Ireland, 

is of a middle stature, broad shoulders, thick legs, a 
shape like the picture of somebody over a farmer's 
chimney — a short chin, a short nose, a short forehead, 
a broad flat face, and a dusky countenance. Yet with 
such a face and such a shape, he discovered at sixty 
that he took himself for a beauty, and appeared to be 
more mortified at being told that he was ugly, than 
he was by any reflection made upon his honor or 
understanding. 

"He is a gentleman bom, witness himself, of very 
honorable family ; certainly of a very ancient one, for 
his ancestors flourished in Tipperary long before the 
English ever set foot in Ireland. He has testimony 
of this more authentic than the Herald's Office, or any 
human testimony. For God has marked him more 
abundantly than he did Gain, and stamped his native 
(Country on his face, his understanding, his writings, 
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m. tbe ercBS^ I ccom : 
I Mw bk mr vmr ; 

** TVcB inidi, dnr Oiloe, thk pHtoni mu; 
Aad let IS like Honee and Lrdk ngrM : 
For ihoa an a g^ as much Id^ter than li<^x 
Ai be ms a poet subliin» than nM^.* 



If Prior read Horace, did not Thomas Moord stud^r 
Prior? Love and pleasure find singers in all da>*^ 
Boses are always blowing and fading — to-ilay aa in 
that pretty time when Prior sang of theni, and ot 
Chloe lamenting their decay: — 

" She fighed, she smiled, and to the flowera 

Pointing, the lovely moralist said : 

See, friend, in some few fleeting houra, 

See yonder what a change is madu I 

** Ah me I the hlooming pride of May 
And that of Beauty are but one : 
At mom both flourish, bright and gay. 
Both fade at evening, pale and gout). 

VOL. VIII. — 10 
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fond of honest Gay. In the portraits of the 
worthies of the early part of the last oentury. Gay's 
face is the pleasantest perhaps of alL It appears 
adorned with neither periwig nor nightcap (the full 
dress and nsffUgie of learning, withoat which the 
painters of those days scarcely erer portrayed wit8)| 
and he langhs at you over his shoulder with an 
honest boyish glee — an artless sweet humor. He 
^ was 80 kind| so gentle, so jooalajy so delightfully 
brisk at times, so dismally woe-b^;one at others, such 
a natural good creature that the Giants loved him. 
The great Swift was gentle and sportiye with him,^ 
as the enormous Brobdingnag maids of honor were 
with little Gulliyer. He could frisk and fondle round 
Pope,' and sport, and bark, and caper, without offend- 
ing the most thin-skinned of poets and men; and 
when he was jilted in that little court affair of which 
we haye spoken, his warm-hearted patrons the Duke 

1 "Mr. Gay ii, in all vegudi, tm hooMt and ttnceie a man as 
ever I knew."— Swift, To Lady Betty Gtrmaine, Jan. 1733. 

* " Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 
In wit a man ; simplicitj, a child ; 
With native hnmor tempering yirtnoos rage, 
Form'd to delight at once and lash the age ; 
Above temptation in a low estate, 
And nncorrupted e'en among the great : 
A safe companion, and an easj friend, 
Unblamed throngh life, lamented in thy end. 
These are thy honors ; not that here thy bust 
la mixed with heroes, or with kings thy dust ; 
Bnt that the worthy and the good shall say. 
Striking their pensive bosoms, ' Here lies Gay. ' " 

Pope's Epitaph on Gay, 

** A hare who, in a civil way, 
Complied with everything, like Gay." 

FabU$f " The Hare and many Friends." 
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and kindly. His admiration for Gray's parts and hon- 
esty, and his laughter at his weaknesses, were alike 
just and genuine. He paints his character in won- 
derful pleasant traits of jocular satire. " I writ lately 
to Mr. Pope," Swift says, writing to Cray: "I wish 
you had a little villakin in his neighborhood ; but you 
are yet too volatile, and any lady with a coach and six 
horses would carry you to Japan." " If your ram- 
ble," says Swift, in another letter, "was on horse- 
back, I am glad of it, on account of your health ; but 
I know your arts of patching up a journey between 
stage-coaches and friends' coaches — for you are as 
arrant a cockney as any hosier in Cheapside. I have 
often had it in my head to put it into yours, that you 
ought to have some great work in scheme, which may 
take up seven years to finish, besides two or three 
under-ones that may add another thousand pounds to 
your stock, and then I shall be in less pain about you. 
I know you can find dinners, but you love twelve- 
penny coaches too well, without considering that the 
interest of a whole thousand pounds brings you but 
half a crown a day." And then Swift goes off from 
Gay to pay some grand compliments to her Grace the 
Duchess of Queensberry, in whose sunshine Mr. Gay 
was basking, and in whose radiance the Dean would 
have liked to warm himself too. 

But we have Gay here before us, in these letters — 
lazy, kindly, uncommonly idle ; rather slovenly, I 'm 
afraid ; forever eating and saying good things ; a lit- 
tle round French ahhe of a man, sleek, soft-handed, 
and soft-hearted. 

Our object in these lectures is rather to describe 
the men than their works ; or to deal with the latter 
only in as far as they seem to illustrate the character 
of their writers. Mr. Gay's "Fables," which were 
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that brilliant genius and immense fiune, for both of 
which we should respeet him, men of letters should 
admire him as being the greatest literary artist that 
England has seen. He polished, he refined, he thooght; 
he took thoughts from other works to adorn and com- 
'7 plete his own ; borrowing an idea or a cadence from 
another poet as he would a figure or a simile from a 
flower, or a river, stream, or any object which struck 
him in his walk, or contemplation of Nature. He be- 
gan to imitate at an early age ; ^ and taught himself 
to write by copying printed books. Then he passed 

^ * Waller, Spenier, and Dzydon were Mr. Pope's greaft faswoiAtm, 
in the order the j axe iiamedy in hSs flret reading, tQl he waa about 
twelTe jeait dUL" — - Fopb. Spemee^g AnBcdoiei, 

" lir. Pope's fither (who was an honest merchant, and dealt fat 
HoUanda, wholesale) was no poet, bat he need to set him to make 
En^^ish TOTMs when Teiy yoong. He was prettj difficult in being 
pleased ; and osed often to send him back to new torn them. 
'These aze not good rhimes ; ' for that was mj hnsbandli wocd te 
Terses."— Pops's Motbkx. Spmet. 

** I wrote things, I'm ashamed to saj how soon. Part of an Epie 
Poem when aboat tweWe. The scene of it Uj at Rhodes and some 
of the neighboring isUmda ; and the poem opened under water with 
a description of the Court of Neptune." — Pops. Ibid. 

** His perpetual application (after he set to studj of himself) re- 
duced him in four years' time to so bad a state of health, that, after 
trying physicians for a good while in Tain, he resolved to give way 
to his distemper; and sat down calmly in a full expectation of 
death in a short time. Under this thought, he wrote letters to 
take a last farewell of some of his more particular friends, and, 
among the reet, one to the Abb^ Sonthcote The Abb^ was ex- 
tremely concerned, both for his very ill state of health and the ree- 
olntioQ he said he had taken. He thought there might yet be 
hope, and went immediately to Dr Radcliffe, with whom he was 
well acquainted, told him Mr. Pope's case, got full directions from 
him. and carried them down to Pope in Windsor Forest. The chief 
thing the Doctor ordered him wns to apply less, and to ride every 
day. The following his advice soon restored him to his health." — 
P^s. Spmct. 
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head often fall of schemes, and his heart as often full 
of anxiety. It was too hard, too coarse a life for the 
sensitive^ sickly Pope. He was the only wit of the 
day, a friend writes to me, who was n't fat.^ Swift 
was &t ; Addison was fat ; Steele was &t ; Gray and 
Thomson were preposterously fat— all that fuddling 
and punch-drinking, that club and coffee-house booz- 
ing, shortened the lives and enlarged the waistcoats of 
the men of that age. Pope withdrew in a great meas- 
ure from this boisterous London company, and being 
put into an independence by the gallant exertions 
of Swift* and his private friends, and by the enthu* 
elastic national admiration which justly rewarded 
his great achievement of the *^ Iliad," purchased that 
fiunous villa of Twickenham which his song and life 
celebrated ; duteously bringing his old parent to live 
and die there, entertaining his friends there, and 
making occasional visits to London in his little 
chariot, in which Atterbury compared him to *^ Homer 
in a nutshell." 

" Mr. Dryden was not a genteel man," Pope quaintly 
said to Spence, speaking of the manner and habits of 
the famous old patriarch of " WilFs." With regard 
to Pope's own manners, we have the best contempo- 
rary authority that they were singularly refined and 
polished. With his extraordinary sensibility, with 
Ids known tastes, with his delicate frame, with his 

^ Prior most be excepted from this observation. " He was lank 
and lean." 

' Swift exerted himself reiy much in promoting the " Iliad " 
subscription ; and also introduced Pope to Harley and Bolingbroke. 
—Pope realized by the "Iliad " up^i^irds of £ 5,000, which he laid 
out fMirtly in annuities, and partly in the purchase of his famous 
Tilla. Johnson remarks that " it would be hard to find a man so 
weU entitled to notice by his wit, that e>*er delighted so much in 
talking of his money." 
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head often full of schfiine^ and his heart as often full 
of anxiety. It was tx)o hazd, too coarse a life for the 
sensitive, sickly Pope. He was the only wit of the 
day, a friend writes to me, who was n't fat^ Swift 
\ras fat ; Addison was fiit ; Steele was fat ; Gay and 
Thomson were preposterously &t— all that fuddling 
and punchnirinking^ that cinb and coffee-honse booz- 
ing, :»horteued the lives and enlarged the waistcoats of 
the men of that age. F6pe withdrew in a great meas- 
ure from tiiis boisceroos Lradon OGmpany, and being 
put into uu Ludependenoe by tibe gallant esLertions 
of Swift " and his private friends^ and fay the enthn- 
Hitu»tu) national admiratioa which justly rewarded 
Uis» great achievemenc of the ^ Iliad,'' purchased that 
iamoua villa oi Twiekenfaam which his song and life 
o^ebratevl ; duceously bringing his old parent to live 
tiutl ilie th^re» entertaining his friends therci and 
tuiUliug iKH:a!»ottal visits to London in his little 
ohariv>(> iu Mrhivh Atterimxr compued him to ^ Homer 
lU tk uutsduu!/* 

** Mf. MrvtU'u wasi noc agenteel man,'' Pbpe quaintly 
t.iui u> S*^vuvv« s(H^ik:rt>; v?f the manner and habits of 
t ho lKuu>us v\vl ivACrtjjxii v?! *• Will*Sw*' With regard 
W IV(k>'h ^>^^ V. :u«uti^r:«v we iLiv^ the best contempo- 
i«4tv .^uci^oit!.\ :uac they were csingularly refined and 
)K»luhi\L \\\tbi !us v^xsanLTrdinarT sensibility, with 
hi>« KtK>w»t ':t(c!;::^^ Ytta ^ x&aAtte frame, with his 



^ t>*sH 'Mo^ V jtfwif y ti nA ^(vtt di» v ift i niaaoiL . * He WIS lank 



k 



« ?tte«ti A.v:«i^M V n wntf ni^ itmA a jcciBJCng the 'Doid'* 
%u:v^44iHKM^ ¥^K( «^ it<ew«dik*«c ?^■ml^ v HisfipraBi BofingbiokA. 

\^i^ ^\<i.*M^ -^tftr^tt !)dttft '*- ft 'wmii, W hovl to tad a man n 
y%^ ■.^t^u\»^ V iv0e«{ir ^ttwlLiSaaever 4ii%laalaowBdiiB 
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write, and so pleasant to read 1 to fire a ahot that 
makes a giant wince, perhaps ; and f anoy oue*i ial( 
"nis conqueror. It is easy to shoot — but not aa Popa 
did. The shafts of his satire rise sublimely : no poat'a 
verse ever mounted higher than that wonderful Hlgbt 
with which the " Dunciad " concludes : — * 

** She comes, she comes 1 the sable throne btibold 
Of Night primeyal and of Chaos old ; 
Before her, Fancy's gilded clouds decay, 
And all its yarying rainbows die away i 
Wit shoots in yain its momentary fires, 
The meteor drops, and in a flash ezpf rsa» 
Aa, one by one, at dread Kedea's strain 
The sick'ning stars (ads off the ethereal plain | 
As Axgos* eyes, by "Bxrmktf wtnd 0|>pn^'4f 
doeed, one by one, to everibetlug n&t ; — ' 
ThoB, at her liell approach aiud s^cr^ mi^f 
Art after Axt goes oat, and aJl i« ui^i. 
See rinilkizig Trotb to her old caveru fluyi. 
MoontaiDe of camiiatry heaped o'er her h^nA j 
FbilosopiiT, liiat leaned on H^aveo b«f<jr«, 
K*w4n1r« to ber aeooud cause and is no luoce. 
Edition, blndung, v«ilfe bnar mes^ ttt^n, 
And, Txnawartti, Jftonditv trjcpii'^ 
I? or public fiame, nor private, du«« Uj allium, 
Kor human epark it lett, nor >;U{upM: divu^. 
Lo ! tby dread eaipire, OLaot, k rtsuWu^d, 
l^^ttt ditt befort tby uiK^t^tiii^' word ; 
Tin: band, great AnarcL. let^ tt*ir <;uruiiJ iaXi, 
And univenal darknestf buri^art ali/'^ 

3 *'fie (JfrfuMon) fvpeaied %u m.'vb hk lorcibk UiMkfdMMm m/^^- 
an, the eandadtui: bi^w of t^ ' iMkucmi. ' '' — Jbc*wiki^L 

£ *'JBr. XflQgtoii inioroMfcI cue tltat l^i ujuot leAj^u^. w Joia«^i(4i 
(oil tbe satiiority of b^euoe;. tiiai Pi»^ iiiiu^K aumkud tbM^ 
linef so BmeL tiiat vfiM»ii bc^ c^^MsauKi tJui^Ui lu^ vv>k«- iaii«j[^' 
'And well t: mig)ax, sir/ aaki JobiaMAu. ' Un imy m^ i^^ayc limtt^' ^ 
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he fought on the famous day of Dettlngen, You 
see the judges on the bench ; the audience laughing 
m the pit; the student in the Oxford theatre j the 
citizen on his country walk ; you see Broughton the 
boxer, Sarah Malcolm the murderegg, Bimon Lovat 
the traitor, John Wilkes the demagogue, leering at 
you with that squint which has beoonie hiaturioali 
and that face which, ugly as it was, he said he oould 
make as captivating to woman as the countenance of 
the handsomest beau in town. All these sights and 
people are with you. After looking in tlie *^ Hake's 
Progress '' at Hogarth's picture of Bt. James's Palace 
Gate, you may people the street, but little altered 
within these hundred years, with the gihled carriages 
and thronging chairmen that bore the courtiers your 
ancestors to Queen Caroline's drawing-room m/>re 
than a hundred years ago. 
What manner of man ^ was he who executed these 



1 Hogarth (whaw faniDr bbbm wm liogart) w«« tLb gnuidnuu 
of a Wcxnmoreilaud veumaa, Bm fittbter ctuiM W LtMndiju, Mud iir4i» 
as anxbur and wdnuoimsutter. WiUiau wiuf burn iu i<>VS (iuxx>rd- 
io^to tbe must probable coujeetofe) in tbe Fahub id St. Mturciu, 
XAdgate He wtm earJiv afvpreuttcMl to au euf^ru^vta id tuemn oa 
place. Tbe foUvwin^ tuncbw ac<; iruui lua '*Aii6c4aUi» id iiiiu- 
•ell'' (Editiouuf 1888.) 

** A« I bad BataraUy a guod eye. aud a fuudufbatt for drawriug, 
fibowF of all Bort8 g»ve me uucoiumou pluaMire when au uitaiit ; 
and mimicn-. coninion to all children, watf rbiuarkable in lue. An 
early a(*c(Nii> to a neighboring painter drew uiy aiu»ncion froiu 
play : aud I wae. at ii\i^ poHsible opportuuiiy, employed in luaitr 
ing dra\vinj£b. I pi<:ked up an acquaiuiance of tlic Muue turn, aud 
»>oii learm to draw tbe alphabet with great correeineM». My ex- 
eivimtt. wtjen at »cbool. were luort- reuiarkabie lor tbe omauieuu 
trhiclj adorned tiieni tlian ior tiitr exerciM- iieelf. in tbe lormer, I 
•oou foujid that biockbeatb^ witit better uieuiuriMi could Uiuch iMir- 
pawi me : bat fur tiie latter 1 war' particularly (lu*tinganiiAed . . . 

" I thought It still more uniiibely that by puriHiing the coiuinon 
meihud, aud <:o|iyiug W (kawii^, X cooid «vw anniii the yoaar 



H06ABTH, SMOLLETT^ AKl) FIKUnim). tftA 

We have before us, and ivaiutiHl hy hln nwn lmh«ti 
Tobias Smollett, the xnanlyi kimilyi hourfid nntt ivHui 

penae of geniufl; and that imperfortion, y^UWh \\p liml Mf ttnil 
counterfeited, was now become to habitual, thMt h^ i>Mtilil iiiif U> Ih 
aside. 

"A certain winking geninSf who wont ynllitw gluviNi af itlMHi*fi 
had, on his first iutrodnction, taken stu'h offotti'i* at K — -, t*»>»fiH«ii 
he looked and talked, and ate and drank, Uko aii;r niUuf mmi, ^Utkh 
he spoke contemptuously of his undttrstaii'liiig ctvur ntUip, nut\ tit*¥np 
woold repeat his risit, until be had exhibitMl tiM* tniUtwUtu ^t^nitl nl 
hit caprice. Wat Wyr'd, the poet, hatini^ mmUt mmn* Hh^utt-ti^^lHi 
adrances towards an intiraacj with H , at ladi |rii»«. UUu In hh*U'^: 
stand, bj a tiiird penon, that be bad yttiUMu a \itmm Ut UUi i/fit^mif 
and a satire against his fMrrwMi ; tbal if h*t wtmUi a/lM#?f U}m h^ M# 
house, the first sboaM be taaMkl^/ MMt t// f^Mw > 1/^ «^ ^^ im 
pcmstrd m dediaicg ht* fmniM^, Imt w/ivM ^<I;«I^ ^4*« ^f^ f MAl 
our delar. S tv^m^^ xlmilmU^^fM t^ym ¥lf-fYfy9 y »t4^ ^ jp> ##/ 
in ei[Bct.aiipKaM *A 'radMaitj, mA wmHA ftm^efA ^ tt^f^*^^**^f ^ «iMA» # 

ht wmnn- sm ya^i^ tcraiiMT -sut 4^.«im»w v^-wv •«- v^w^ ^w ^.'V4 4^ 
y a s wJicj uL ac am itdsuRvwt um >v ii«r i^wi ^^f^^*^ A* «*«v^ Mi4> 

JOit Inm ::uar v;rrv( •nUtt^ttMrf tiv ii»,i(t4»in* •*»«•,«• 

* '.ItTiUflr 11 AtfiMf tfVM •<Hili- mli'lM^tr U^ jw»^«^#1 .«t<#.^« V 44y 

ve ia«t L«*fip' vM^Ui#'# ^vi.' <c;.At.«.^ «... ^ .^^^.^ 
«Rr t'\*.>iiiirTM::.tu ^wpwUiI^h fio- ■•v^*«<<»'- ^ .....«^,., ^ >/:vyV 

«i>:tifr^f|It'4«ar , II • lu* Mi .«M t..««H*»"^  «rf '.i*-*4^ . ..i^,, * ,^*^ 



WMK His fignie mi tiUl and stalwart; Us &w 
luadsomfl, maaly, and noble4oddng; to th* yvj 
Ih* days of his life hs irtained a gtandeor of ai^ 
aai, althoQgli voia down hy diaeaaa, hia aspaot and 
pn at ui ae impoaed nspaek upon tlie paopla raoad 
abooi him. 

A. disimte took pUoe betWMO 1ft. Fielding and the 
OBptaiB ^ of th« ship in whidt he was making his latf 
TOyacS) and-Fialding nhitea how the man finally wcmt 
demon hia kneaa and bagged his pasaanger'a paidon. 
Bewms liring ap to the htst di^ of hia lift^ and hia 
■pWt nerer gave In. His rital power mnat haTa been 
InUMosely strong. Xddy Haiy Woitler ICoBtagn* 

I th* dkpoM wttb tiN MpMlB ama from O* vU of Oat tiBM^ 
llnMliftBlntTndsaalili rigM to hit oMb, tor wUA b« I^ p^ 
lUtVfandM. AftwrMOM*higttadwMlSBMiO<<h»f Jip, 
H iJManwii*lr.l1r add*-— 

"And lun,tliBtIiiutriMtnwUtmglaai4jbtuptt« oCof 
o«li pndMa, I do ttttu^ dlKkim all pnbt «a Aa nrnrtna 
~"' g iBd the gn U atm at mj niiDddleMa,wirllwiaro tia^ 



MOMdldtb 



from k motive which would mmke n 

tha; wen ranch wiier than thay an; beeaoae it wbi conTonient 

fm me Ml to da." 

* Ladj Marj was his Bocond-cooiio — their respectire gistid- 
bthen being aona of George fleldiag. Earl of Desmond, aon of 
William, Eat) oT Denbigh. 
In a letter dated just a week before bis death, she says, — 
" H. Fielding haa given a ttne pictnre of himaelt and hit flnt 
wifa in the chaiacters of Mr. and Mrt. Booth, some complimenta to 
bis own dgnre excepted ; and I am pennaded, seveTal of the iaci- 
denta be mentions are real matters of fscc. I wonder he does not 
perceive Tom Janei and 3tr, Booth are sorry sconndrel*. . . . 
Fielding has reall/ a fond of tme bumor, and was to be pitied at 
his flnt entnuice into the world, having no choice, as he said bim- 
sell, bnt to be a hackney writer or a hackney coachman. Hi* 
geniOB desened a better fate ; but I cannot help blaming that c<m> 
tinned iuiiiscretion, to give it the aofteat name, that has mn throngb 
hia life, and 1 am afnid tlill nmaint. . . . Since I wai bom no 



Joseph Andzewa, though he wean Lady Booi^^ 
oaat^ Urei;, is, I think, to the full as polite u Zoa 
Jooea in his fiutian-sait, or Captain Booth in rogiia^ 
tall. He has, like thoae heroes, large oalves, fatoad 
ahonlders, a high courage, and a handsome boe. n* 
aooonnts of Joseph's hrarezy and good qnalities ; Us 
Toioe, too mnsioal to halloo to the dc^ ; iiia^brtmrf 
in riding laoea tot the gentlemen of the ooonty, and 
his ooiwtaiK7 in refusing bribes and temptatiaOf have 
something affeoting in their miveti and freshness «id 
piepoaaeaa one in &Tor of that handsome ;oiing faenx 
The rtiatio bloma of Fanny, and the delif^tfnl aiB^Ii- 
city oi Parson Adams are described with a friendlinen 
which wins the reader of their story ; we part fiom 
tiWB with more regret than from Booth and Jones. 

FieldloA no doubt, began to write this novel is 
ridicule itf *< Pamela," for which work o&a can iindn>- 
stand the hearfy oontempt and antipathy which saeh 
an athletic and boisterous genius as Fielding*! i»ut 
hftTS entertained. He oould n't do otherwise thaalaa^ 
at the posy cockney bookseller, pooring out endless 
Tolumes of sentiniental twaddle, and hold him up to 
scorn as a moll coddle and a milksop. Hia genius had 
been nursed on sack-posset, and not on dishes of tea. 
His muse had sung the loudest in tavern choruses, 
had seen the daylight streaming in over thousands of 
emptied bowls, and reeled home to chambers on the 
shoulders of the watchman. Richardson's goddess was 
attended by old maids and dowagers, and fed on muf- 
fins and bohea. "Milksop!" roars Harry Fielding, 
clattering at the timid shop-shutters. " Wretch 1 Mon- 
ster t Mohock I " shrieks the sentimental author of 
" Pamela ; " ' and all the ladies of his court cackle out 

1 " RicbudMB," Mji worthy Mn. Barbuild, In her Memoir of 
him, pceAxed (o lua ComapondeuM, " wu exc««diiigly hut at 



young 8ca.pegr&ca. Sophia actually surrenders with- 
out a proper sense of decorum ; tbe fond, foolish, pal- 
pitating little creature I — "Indeed, Mr. Jones," she 
says, — " it rests with you to appoint the day." I 
suppose Sophia is drawn from life as well as Amelia ; 
and many a young fellow, no better than Mr. Thomas 
Jones, has carried by a coup de main the heart of 
many a kind giil who was a great deal too good 
for hlnL 

What a wonderful art I What an admirable gift of 
nature was tt by which the author of these tales was 
endowed, and which enabled him to fix our interest, 
to waken our sympathy, to seize upon our credulity, 
BO that we believe in his people ■— speculate gravely 
upon their faults or their excellences, prefer this one 



you are such, do not think of giving yourself to some 
wealthy Nabob, becanae I design to marry you myself. 
My wife cannot live long, and I know not the woman 
I should like so well for her substitute as yourself. 
'T is true I am ninety-five in constitution, and you 
but twenty-tive ; but what I want in youth, I will 
make up in wit and good-humor. Not Swift so loved 
his Stella, Scarron his Maintenon, or Waller bis 8aO' 



preparing for a carousaL My mule made a dead 
point. "Tis the pipe and tambourine,' said I — 'I 
neTer will argue a point witli one of your family as 
long aa I live ; ' so leaping oS liis back, and kicking 
off one boot into thia ditch and t' other into that, *I '11 
take a dance,' said I, ' so stay you here.' 

"A sunburnt daughter of labor rose up from the 
group to meet me as I advanced towards them ; her 
hair, which was of a dark chestnut approaching to a 
black, was tied up in a knot, all but a single tress. 

" ' We want a cavalier,' said she, holding out both 
her hands, as if to offer them. ' And a cavalier you 



with th» eoeiDj. W» hare 011I7 to nippoae societj innocent, and 

then Dine-tenths of thia eoit of wit would be like a stone that fall* 
in snow, making no sound, because exciting no resistance ; the re- 
mainder rests on its being an oSence against the good manners ot 
hnman nacnre itself. 

"This soarre. anworthf as it is, mav doobtless be combined 
with wit. itioUerT, fancy, and eren bnmor ; and we have only to 
Kgrct the misalliance: but that the latter ore quite distinct from 
the former, may be made evident by abstracting in our imagina- 
tion the morality of the characters of Mr. Shaody, my Uncle Tobj, 
and Trim, which are all antagODiiits to this spnrioos sort of wit, 
from the rest of ' Tristram Shandy,' and by supposing, imitead ot 
them, the presence of two or three c^ona debaucheea. The resnlt 
will be pure disgust. Steroe cannot be too severely censured fot 
thas using the best dispositions of our nature as the panders and 
condiments for the basest." — Colbuime: LiUrarg Bewuiiiu, 
rol. i. pp. U), MS. 
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CKITICAL EEVIEWS. 



GEORGE CRUIKSHANK.^ 

Accusations of ingratitude, and just accusations 
no doubt, are made against every inhabitant of this 
wicked world, and the fact is, that a man who is 
ceaselessly engaged in its trouble and turmoil, borne 
hither and thither upon the fierce waves of the crowd, 
bustling, shifting, struggling to keep himself some- 
what above water — fighting for reputation, or more 
likely for bread, and ceaselessly occupied to-day with 
plans for appeasing the eternal appetite of inevitable 
hunger to-morrow — a man in such straits has hardly 
time to think of anything but himself, and, as in a 
sinking ship, must make his own rush for the boats, 
and fight, struggle, and trample for safety. In the 
midst of such a combat as this, the '^ingenious arts, 
which prevent the ferocity of the manners, and act 
upon them as an emollient " (as the philosophic bard 
remarks in the Latin Grammar) are likely to be 
jostled to death, and then forgotten. The world will 
allow no such compromises between it and that which 
does not belong to it— no two gods must we serve ; 

1 Reprinted from the '^ Weetminster Review" for Jane, 1840 
(No. 66.) 




-art. :Jue» a-wsy xno. -^sa ~Ar L:3i i:£B; 
.tcnnunDS'..xy'. 



nen on a green ronBOi, mcsra uj oia axmaa aaa, 
somewhere aboat May. A. great mlxtiure of bine and 
clonrla in the air, a stroag tiesh breeze stiiTiiig, Tom's 
jacket flapping in the same, in order to bring down 
the insect qaeen or king of spring that is fluttering 
above him, — he renders all this with a few strokes 
on a little block of wood not two inches sqnare, opon 
which one may gaze for hoars, so merry and lif<i-like 
a Bcene does it presenL What a charming creative 
power is this, what a privilege — to be a god, and 
create little worlds npoa paper, and whole generations 
of smiling, jovial men, women, and children half inch 
high, whose portraits are carried abroad, and have the 
faculty of niairing Qg moostois of slz feet coriooa 
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urn stuob fjt am 
die *voi9e, in oor opnnoo, for diesr « wu*iAti ye 
rd fsuAh. Ail the ^&cc 
'iXpTfiimifm :a as ^w^ ai rt -yjiiL'i -je in riie nif«? i*li- 
«« <^ii;n7in^ apon 3teeL rh* artLsr's itrle. toe 
was rfa«i 'mmpieteiT formed: ind, for o^ir ^.arts. Te 
nbonid ^Aj ^hat "we preferred iJs maimer oi 1S25 to 
any ^/ti^itr '4rhinb Le has adopced sino^^. TLe nrac 
pictnr^, ▼hi/:h :.? called •* The Point of Honor." illos- 
tntes th* oid =iU>ry of the officer -vha on heme ae- 
eosed ^d fmwzgfhot for refusing to fi^t a dneL caxce 
aaumg his 'orocher ofBcers and flon^ a lighted erenade 
down upon the floor, before ^hich his comrades ded 
ignonunionsly. This design is capitaL and the out- 
wud rash of heroes^ waUdn^ trMnpling, twisting 
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the pencil, and cuts away with a littlo knifo roiiml 
each, not too much nor too little. Antoiiio'ii pound (if 
flesh did not puzzle the Jew so much ; aiul so witll 
does the engraver succeed at last, that wa ni^vitr ri»* 
member to have met with a single artist who dlil 
not vow that the wood-cutter had utterly ruined his 
design. 

Of Messrs. Thompson and Williams we )mv<i nitoktm 
as the first engravers in point of rank ; liow^vitr, iUi$ 
regulations of professional precedence ar« (;i!riaifily 
very difficult, and the rest of their brethr^^n wh s)mll 
not endeavor to class. Why should tb^ artistn who 
executed the cuts of the admirable ^Tbr^ CouriM^^ 
yield the pas to any one ? 

There, for instance, is an engraving by Mr. lAttA^lU^ 
nearly as good in our opinion as th^ v^ry \ftf^ wo^h 
cut that ever was made after Cmiksharik, suui ^iuti^ 
oosly happy in ifrndenog the artistes ptntsnlur twuttt^ ; 
this cot does not come from the bumtumn jm\AucstXi/nm 
which we have eonsnlted; but is a i^rtfin\m%u/t$ \fy 
Xk. Cmikshank to an elabofate and spbn^lid S^f^AiA^ 
work upon the Orebidae^^ of yk»!%St/f^ \fi Mr Bs^t^ 
man. Mr, Bst^^iDan d^«p«t^hed some extr^mke^y ^V;«w 
roots of thiii raltaUe plant to a (rien/l m Kt^jMA, 
who. oa tL»r arriral of the eauie, ^mxigrft^ ;^ V/ tM 
ffoi^icaer v^ ^mti^y^k. A afnact 4a^ of uji*x^.r waa t^ 
ffud to t&e ^/c^jfTjTA w«i rjid(flr:fe«$e4 bf 4u.l <y.^»* > ,'r» H l 
bat OB tfi^ 11.1 of t:^ t^/z Mmt[ wm^n^^^ ^i^j^>. -An^i^iM 
fwom St vssT*^ or f.'iinir fhM; fip^;3wimci ^ iti:;^ ^XTnu'.nit 
Bbss& b^Mt:I>>: ^assis lu^ Wtk y^*^,^ %^^ *:c^, ^usku 
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we shrewdly suspect that Mr. Cniikflhank is beoomiDg 
a little conaervative in his notions. 

We love these pictures so that it is hard to part us, 
and we still fondly endearor to hold on, but this wild 
word, farewell, must be spoken by the best friends at 
last, and bo good-by, brave woodcuts : we feel quite a 
sadness in coming to the last of our collection. 

In the earlier numbers of the " Comic Almanac " 
all the raanners and customs of Londoners that would 
afford food for fun were noted down ; and if during 
the last two years the mysterious personage who, 
under the title of " Rigdum Funnidos," compiles this 
ephemeris, has been compelled to resort to tomantio 
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finding fault with No. 1^ ^ Mr. Wood offen to adopt 
little Jack Sheppard." A poor print, an a poor snb- 
ject ; the fignre of the woman not as oarefully de- 
signed as it might be, and the expression of the eyes 
(not an nncommon fault with onr artist) mnch oarioa- 
tured. The print is ent up, to nse the artistes phrase, 
by the number of accessories which the engrayer lias 
thought proper, after the author's elaborate descrip- 
tion, elaooracely to reproduce. The plate of *' Wild 
discovering Darrell in the loft " is admirable — ghastly, 
terrible, and the treatment of it extraordinarily skil- 
±ul, minute, and bold. The intricacies of the tile-work, 
and the mysterious twinkling of light among the beams, 
are excellently felt and rendered ; and one sees here, 
as in the two next plates of the storm and murder, 
what a fine eye the artist has, what a skilful hand, 
and what a sympathy for the wild and dreadful As 
a mere imitation of nature, the clouds and the bridge 
in the murder picture may be examined by painters 
who make far higher pretensions than Mr. Gruik- 
fihank. In point of workmanship they are equally 
good, the manner quite nnafEected, the eSect pro- 
duced without any Tiolent contxast, the whole scene 
eridentiy well and philosophically arranged in the ar- 
tist's brain, before he began tc> put it upon copper. 

The famous drawing of ^* Jack carving the name 
on the beam.*' which has been transferred to half the 
play-bills in town, is overloaded with accessories, as 
the first plate ; out they are much better arranged 
than in the last-named engraving, and do not injure 
the effect of the principal figure. Bemark« too. the 
conscientiousness oi the artist, and that shrewd per- 
vading idea oi fitrm which is one of his principal 
characteristics. Jack is surrounded bv all sorts of 
implements of his profaman ; he stands on a regular 
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sing^ and disturb the sanctified dnlness of the faith* 
fai; — quick ! a couple of big beadles rush out and 
belabor the wretch, and his yells make our devotions 
more comfortable. 

Some magnificent religious ceremonies of this 
nature are at present taking place in France; and 
thinking that jou might perhaps while away some 
hmg winter evening with an account of them, I have 
compiled tlie following pages for jour use. News' 
papers have been filled, for some dayv past, with 
details regarding the St. Helena expedition, many 
pamphlets have been published, men go about erj- 
ing little books and faroad-sheets filled with real or 
sham particulars ; and from tlieee scarce and valuaUe 
documents the following pages are chiefly compiled. 

We must begin at the b^;inning ; premising, in the 
first place, that Monsieur Guizot, when French Amhas^ 
sador at London, waited upon Lord Palmerston widi 
a request that the body of the Emperor Napoleon 
shoold be given up to tiie French nation, in order 
diat it might find a final resting-piace in French 
earth. To this demand the English Government 
gave a ready assent; nor was there any particular 
expkxkm of sentiment upon either side, only some 
pRtky cordial expressions of mutual good-wilL Or- 
den were sent out to St. Helena that the corpse 
should be disinterred in due time, when the French 
expe di tion had arrived in search of it, and that ev^y 
respeet and attention should be paid to those wiio 
came to earrr back to their country the body of the 
famons dead warrior and sovereign. 

This matter being arranged in very few words (as 
in England, upon most pcnnts, is the laudable fash- 
ion), the French Chambers began to debate about the 
place in whidi they ahonld bury the body when tiwj 
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'^ During the whole time that the mission remained 
at James Town^ the best understanding never ceased 
to exist between the population of the island and the 
French. The Prince de Joinville and his companions 
met in all quarters and at all times with the greatest 
good-will and the warmest testimonials of sympathy. 
The authorities and the inhabitants must have f elt| 
no doubt, great regret at seeing taken away from their 
island the coffin that had rendered it so celebrated; 
but they repressed their feelings with a courtesy that 
does honor to the frankness of their character." 
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OS THE YOTAOS FBOM ST. HELSTA TO 

PABI& 

(hr the IBth of October fhe FieBeh frigate quitted 
tlie idandwitk iti pteeioiift buxdea on boeid. 

ffis Boyal Highnewt the Captain acknowledged ear- 
dially the kindneim and attention which he and his 
evew had leeeiTed from the Kngliah a ut hor i tiea and 
the inhabitanto of the Island of St Helena; naj, 
ptonuaed a pension to an old adldier who had been 
for many yeazs the goaidian of the imperial tomb^ 
andwentaofiff as to take into eoDsidemtion the peti- 
tion of a oertain lodging-hooae keeper, who piajed for 
a compensation for the loss which the removal of the 
Bmpem's body would occasion to her. And aHhoogh 
it was not to be expected that the great French nation 
should forego its natoial desire of recovering the re- 
mains of a hero so dear to it for the sake of the indi- 
Tidual interest of the landlady in question, it must 
have been satisfactory to her to find that the pecu- 
liarity of her position was so delicately appreciated 
by the august Prince who commanded the expedition, 
and carried away with him ontsMP dimidium swb — 
the half of the genteel independence which she de- 
xived from the situation of her hotel In a word, 
politeness and friendship could not be earned farther. 
The Princess realm and the landlady's were bound 
together by the closest ties of amity. M. Thiers was 
ICmster of France^ the great patron of the English 
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t«lonf Vr % tfm asA diBfbMr wk> xr m India. Tka 
ipvidiMUfT, -who a aa p>md of iiis wife as he was 
tiiittjf v>an agr, vben fe Murvd. uui payv ber con^ 
p)ini*mu ttill twice or thziec in a day, aod when he 
kswla }i«^ inui a rrjom looks nnnd at the persons as- 
KiflbLe'I, aii/1 says in his hcait, *-Hete, gentlemen, 
b«r«! ui ray vife — show me sneh another woman in 
Englarid," — this gnUleanan had hired a room on the 
Champo Elysees, for he wonld not hare his wife catch 
cold \ty exfXfsing her to the balconies in the open 
air. 

Whf^n I came t« the street, I found the family 
assembled in the following order of march: — 
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The 500 sailors of the ^ Belle Poule " inarching in doable file 
on each side of 

THE CAR. 

[Hush ! the enormoos crowd thrills as it passes, and 
only some few voices cry Vive PEmpereur I Shining 
golden in the frosty sun — with hundreds of thousands 
of eyes upon it, from houses and housetops, from bal- 
conies, black, purple, and tricolor, from tops of leafless 
trees, from behind long lines of glittering bayonets under 
schakoB and bear-skin cape, from behind the Line and 
the National Quard again, pushing, struggling, 
heaving, panting, eager, the heads of an enormous 
multitude stretching out to meet and follow it, 
amidst long avenues of columns and statues 
gleaming white, of standards rainbow- 
colored, of golden eagles, of pale funereal 
urns, of discharging odors amidst 
huge volumes of pitch-black smoke, 

THE GREAT IMPERIAL CHARIOT 

ROLLS HiUXSTICALLT ON. 

The cords of the pall are held by two Marshals, and Admiral 
and (general Bertrand ; who are followed by — 

The Prefects of the Seine and Police, etc. 

The Mayors of Paris, etc. 

The Members of the Old Guards, etc 

A Squadron of Light Dragoons, etc 

Lieutenant-Gkneral Schneider, etc. 

More cavalry, more infantry, more artillery, more everybody ; 
and as the procession passes, the Line and the National 
Guard forming line on each side of the road fall in and fol- 
low it, imtil it arrives at the Church of the Invalides, where 
the last honors are to be paid to it] 

Among the company assembled under the dome of 
that edifice, the casual observer would not perhaps 
have remarked a gentleman of the name of Michael 
VOL. VIII. — 26 
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Angelo Titmarsh, who nevertheless was there. But 
as, my dear Miss Smith, the descriptions in this letter, 
from the words in page 396, — the party nuwed — up 
to the words paid to it^ on page 401 have purely 
emanated from jonr obedient servant's fancy, and not 
from his personal observation (for no being on earth, 
except a newspaper reporter, can be in two places at 
once), permit me now to communicate to you what 
little circumstances fell under my own particular view 
on the dav of the 15th of December. 

As we came out, the air and the buildings round 
about were tinged with purple, and the clear sharp 
half-moon before mentioned was still in the sky, where 
it seemed to be lingering as if it would catch a peep 
of the commencement of the famous procession. The 
Arc de Triomphe was shining in a keen frosty sun- 
shine, and looking as clean and rosy as if it had just 
made its toilet The canvas or pasteboard image of 
Napoleon, of which only the gilded legs had been 
erected the night previous, was now visible, body, head, 
crown, sceptre and all, and made an imposing show. 
Long gilt banners were flaunting about, with the im- 
perial cipher and eagle, and the names of the battles 
and victories glittering in gold. The long avenues 
of the Champs Eljs^es had been covered with sand for 
the convenience of the great procession that was to 
tramp across it that day. Hundreds of people were 
marching to and fro, laughing, chattering, singing, 
gesticulating as happy Frenchmen do. There is no 
pleasanter sight than a French crowd on the alert for 
a festival, and nothing more catching than their good- 
humor. As for the notion which has been put for- 
ward by some of the opposition newspapers that the 
populace were on this occasion unusually solemn or 
sentimental, it would be paying a bad compliment to 



the lisht towiuds tb« haagiDg^widge (vbera v« met 
• detaehntent of yooog nteit of the Eoola de I'Etat 
Major, fi&e-looking lads, bat ndlj disfigamd by tbe 
vemring of stays or belts, tiat make tlie wmista of 
the French dandies of a most absurd te&nltj), and 
■peedilr passed into the arraoe of statoes leading up 
to the Invalides. All these were stataes of warriors 
from Xer to Charlemagne^ roodelled in day tw the 
ttODce^ and plaoed b»e to meet the eoipse of the 
greatest warrior of alL I^ssing tfacse^ we had to 
walk to a little door at the baek of the Inralidefl^ 
where was a crowd of persoas plonged in the deepest 
■KKuniag, ud pMhing foe plaaaa in the ch^el witiuB. 
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In the matter of gentlemen, democrats cry, ^ Psha ! 
Give us one of Nature's gentlemen, and hang jour 
aristocrats." And so indeed Nature does make 9ome 
gentlemen — a few here and there. But Art makes 
most Good birth, that is, good handsome well- 
formed fathers and mothers, nice cleanlj nurseij- 
maids, good meals, good physicians, good education, 
few cares, pleasant easy habits of life, and luxuries 
not too great or enervating, but only refining — a 
course of these going on for a few generations are 
the best gentleman-makers in the world, and beat 
Nature hollow. 

If, respected Madam, you say that there is some- 
thing better than gentility in this wicked world, and 
that honesty and personal wealth are more valuable 
than all the politeness and high4)reeding that ever 
wore red-heeled pumps, knights' spurs, or Hoby's 
boots, Titmarsh for one is never going to say you 
nay. If you even go so far as to say that the very 
existence of this super-genteel society among us, 
from the slavish respect that we pay to it, from the 
dastardly manner in which we attempt to imitate its 
airs ami a]^ its vices, goes far to destroy honesty of 
intercourse, to make us meanly ashamed of our nat- 
nral affections and honest, harmless usages, and so 
lioes a great deal more harm than it is possible it can 
do gooti by its example — perhaps. Madam, you speak 
with some sort of reason. Potato myself, I can't 
hol]^ seeing that the tulip yonder has the best place 
in the gariien, and the most sunshine, and the most 
water, .ind the best tending — and not liking him 
over well. But 1 can't help acknowledging that 
Nature ha^ civen him a much finer dress than ever I 
can hoiv to have, and of this, at least, must give him 
the benctitH 
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have been written npon the subject in a variety of K 

langoages, and coming to a variety of conclusions. ^ j 

Great statesmen are there in our country, from Lord \\ < 

Londonderry down to Mr. Vincent, each in his degree \\ j 

maintaining his different opinion. But here, in the I* 1 

matter of Napoleon, is a simple fact : he founded a 
great, glorious, strong, potent republic, able to cope 
with the best aristocracies in the world, and perhaps 

to beat them all; he converts his republic into a i \\ 

monarchy, and surrounds his monarchy with what he 
calls aristocratic institutions; and you know what 
becomes of him. The people estranged, the aristoc- 
racy faithless (when did they ever pardon one who 
was not of themselves ?) — the imperial fabric tumbles 
to the ground. If it teaches nothing else, my dear, it 
teaches one a great point of policy — namely, to stick 
•by one's party. 

While these thoughts (and sundry others relative 
to the horrible cold of the place, the intense dulness 
of delay, the stupidity of leaving a warm bed and a 
breakfast in order to witness a procession that is 
much better performed at a theatre) — while these 
thoughts were passing in the mind, the church began 
to fill apace, and you saw that the hour of the cere- 
mony was drawing near. 

ImprimiSf came men with lighted staves, and set 
fire to at least ten thousand wax-candles that were 
hanging in brilliant chandeliers in various parts of 
the chapeL Curtains were dropped over the upper 
windows as these illuminations were effected, and the 
church was left only to the funereal light of the 
spermaceti. To the right was the dome, round the 
cavity of which sparkling lamps were set, that de- 
signed the shape of it brilliantly against the darkness. 
In the midst, and where the altar used to stand, rose 
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bonn^ fimi c Ui , m pnzpli^ «tA a aa au sparkling on 
tfaHr «pt3enpal boanoA. 

Tn^i:!! came, xti^r more [siests, i set of men vhom 
I have n*Ter seen before — » kind of ghostly her&lds, 
ymn^ ui>i handsome m«n, some of them in stiff tab- 
AtAn of black and silTer, their eyes to the ground, 
thrrir hands placed at right angles with their chests. 

Thrrn came two gentlemen bearing remarkable tall 
nandlRHticka, with candles of corresponding size. One 
WM burning brightly, but the wind (that chartered 
lil)«rtinfi) had blown out the other, which neverthe- 
linn krpt its place In the procession — I wondered to 
iriyHcIf whether the reverend gentleman who carried 
tlii> extingulBhed candle, felt disgnsted, humiliated. 
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mortified — perfectly conscious that the eyes of many 
thousands of people were bent upon that bit of refrac- 
tory wax. We all of us looked at it with intense 
interest. 

Another cross-bearer, behind whom came a gentle- 
man carrying an instrument like a bedroom candle- 
stick. 

His Grandeur Monseigneur Aifre, Archbishop of 
Paris : he was in black and white, his eyes were cast 
to the earth, his hands were together at right angles 
from his chest : on his hands were black gloves, and 
on the black gloves sparkled the sacred episcopal — 
what do I say ? — archiepiscopal ring. On his head 
was the mitre. It is unlike the godly coronet that 
figures upon the coach-panels of our own Bight Rev- 
erend Bench. The Archbishop's mitre may be about 
a yard high : formed within probably of consecrated 
pasteboard,' it is without covered by a sort of watered 
silk of white and silver. On the two peaks at the top 
of the mitre are two very little spangled tassels, 
that frisk and twinkle about in a very agreeable 
manner. 

Monseigneur stood opposite to us for some time, 
when I had the opportunity to note the above re- 
markable phenomena. He stood opposite me for 
some time, keeping his eyes steadily on the ground, 
his hands before him, a small clerical train following 
after. Why didn't they move? There was the 
National Guard keeping on presenting arms, the little 
drummers going on rub-dub-dub — rub-dub-dub — in 
the same steady, slow way, and the Procession never 
moved an inch. There was evidently, to use an 
elegant phrase, a hitch somewhere. 
[^Enter a fat priest who hustles up to the drumrmajor,'] 

Fat priest. — " Taisez-vous." 
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Napolxox's copnx passed. 

It was done in an instant. A box covered with a 
great red cross — a dingy-looking crown lying on the 
top of it — Seamen on one side and Invalids on the 
other — they had passed in an instant and were np 
the aisle. 

A faint snuffling soond, as bef ore, was heard from 
the officiating priests, bat we knew of nothing more. 
It is said that old Loois Philippe was standing at the 
catafalque, whither the Prince de Joinville advanced 
and said, " Sire, I bring you the body of the Emperor 
Napoleon." 

Louis Philippe answered, " I receive it in the name 
of France." Bertrand put on the body the most 
glorious victorious sword that ever has been forged 
since the apt descendants of the first murderer learned 
how to hammer steel; and the coffin was placed in 
the temple prepared for it. 

The six hundred singers and the fiddlers now com- 
menced the playing and singing of a piece of music ; 
and a part of the crew of the ^ Belle Poule " skipped 
into the places that had been kept for them under us, 
and listened to the music, chewing tobacco. While 
the actors and fiddlers were going on, most of the 
spirits-of-wine lamps on altars went out 

When we arrived in the open air we passed through 
the court of the Invalids, where thousands of people 
had been assembled, but where the benches were now 
quite bare. Then we came on to the terrace before 
the place: the old soldiers were firing off the great 
guns, which made a dreadful stunning noise, and 
frightened some of us, who did not care to pass before 
the cannon and be knocked down even by the wadding. 
The guns were fired in honor of the King, who was 
going home by a back door. All the forty thousand 
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